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Board Members: 


3 THE BOARD OF DISTINGUISHED CONSULTANTS DISCUSSES: 

a 


The first 
public offering im 
eight months 
of a 
MAGAZINE 
antended to be 
the most 
beautiful in 
the world: 


Horizon is a big (91%4” x 12%”, 136 or more pages), bi- 
monthly magazine in book form—with hard covers and no 
advertising. Temporarily, you may try a year’s subscription at 
a lowered rate—S6.75 less than the same six issues if bought 
singly—by returning the postpaid form stapled at the right. 
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cH AVE you met Horizon yet? Perhaps it’s time you did, 


as this strikingly different magazine in book form 
begins its third year. 

For it’s only once or twice a year, in a few such com- 
patible surroundings as this, that the publishers (the 
same who publish AMERICAN HERITAGE, The Magazine 
of History) invite new subscriptions. Your invitation 
to try HORIZON, as the form inserted here indicates, is 
a good one —embellished with a lowered rate, prepaid 
postage and an easy way to pay. 


What's different about it? 


A bi-monthly, HorIZoN unites art and ideas, the sum of 
which is culture, in a fresh format: superb illustration, 
hard covers, no advertisements at all. It is printed here 
and abroad by three methods on three textures of paper. 
It is probably the most beautiful magazine in the world. 

HORIZON seeks to serve as a guide to the long cultural 
adventure of modern man; to explore the many mansions 
of the philosopher, the painter, the historian, the archi- 
tect, the sculptor, the satirist, the poet; to create a 
“museum without walls” for man’s finest achievements 
in the visual arts; to build many bridges between the 
worlds of scholars and the minds of intelligent readers. 

To this end, the articles range the centuries and the 
globe. Pictures, often in color, light almost every page: 
sculpture, maps, buildings, mosaics, cartoons, people from 


the Negev to the stage — lively art from cave drawings 
to movie palaces. 

What can Horizon do for you? 
Nothing aggressively uplifting, or fashionable, or urgent. 
There’s no counsel on how to manage your money or 
your ballot, your casserole or your spouse. 


There is food for thought, play for the imagination, 
for any reasonably inquisitive mind. And you'll discover, 
as 160,000 people already have, that every issue fits in 
well with your home’s more cherished books, as part of a 
purposefully elegant, permanent collection of the arts. 
To try Horizon, tentatively (you may cancel at any time, 
without penalty), mail the form inserted between these 
pages. If it’s gone, the address is 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Look through your first issue before you 
send a cent. Then we shall ask for $1.95 to begin, $5 a 
month for the next three months. (HorIZzON is regularly 
$3.95 a copy, $18 a year — necessarily expensive, but not 
extravagant for a magazine which is equivalent in qual- 
ity to a $10-$15 book.) 

The lower price lasts only as long as our supply of 
the current issue*, and that won’t be long. Good idea to 
mail the form today. 


*Some highlights of the September 
HORIZON (pictured below): Ingmar Bergman on Why I Make Movies: 
John Kenneth Galbraith on the arts in an affluent society; The 
Louvre, a history, with a portfolio of master works; The Coming 


of the White Man as portrayed by other cultures; articles by Russell 
Lynes, Jean Stafford, Gilbert Highet, Walter Terry, and many others. 
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Fy Letters to the Hditor 


P.E.’s and Uncle Sam... 
Dear Editor: 

I have read with great interest the 
article in the August AE on industry’s 
role in Federal research and devel- 
opment. I am now suggesting that 
NSPE initiate follow-up action on the 
concept of this common problem by 
asking various contractors to write 
letters denouncing and objecting to 
the current method of prolonged, 
gratuitous procurement of engineer- 
ing services as being unjustified, dam- 
aging to the defense effort in  par- 
ticular, and in general working an 
undue hardship on engineering com- 
panies who are sometimes small in 
size and who usually have low, un- 
padded budgets. 

In short, the competitive cost of do- 
ing business with Uncle Sam is_ be- 
coming prohibitive, but it need not 
be this way. In response to inquiries 
solicited in this manner the NSPE 
could send out a list of proper and 
correct rules for the conduct of the 
game as sanctioned and recommended 
by the engineering profession. 


I feel sure that when enough of the 
proper people are so advised, the si- 
tuation will become corrected by 
mutual agreement and understanding. 
We would not be organizing to make 
money but to conserve it by avoiding 
the waste of it. 

C. Burns, P.E. 
Jackson, Mich. 


BER Case... 
Dear Editor: 

The August, 1960, issue carries a re- 
port on Case No. 60-3 by the Board of 
Ethical Review, relating to bidding for 
sub-professional services by a firm of 
professional engineers. The decision 
in this case is unfortunate and the 
discussion regrettable. 

What would any of us think if he 
saw his physician working as a drug 
clerk, or his attorney 
poenas in his spare time, or his ac- 


serving sub- 


countant working as a cashier in a 
local restaurant during the lunch 
hour? Could these sub-professional 
activities be regarded as likely to in- 
jure the “dignity and honor of his 

profession?” I 


ALLIED 


1961 ELECTRONIC 
SUPPLY CATALOG 


572 PAGES « MOST COMPLETE 


BUY AT FACTORY PRICES 


WORLD'S LARGEST STOCKS...SPECIALIZING IN: 
© Special-Purpose Tubes 4 
© Test Equipment, Meters 

© Resistors, Controls 

© Switches, Timers 

@ Knight-Kit® Instruments in Low-Cost Kit Form 
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Have the world’s largest stocks of electronic 
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Transformers 


think they could. 

This is not to 
suggest there is 
anything illegal. 
immoral or un- 
dignified about 
anv of these oc- 
cupations, when 
such sub-profes- 
sional activities 
are carried on 
by one who does 
not prac- 


tice professional- 


| ly. Nor is there 
] any implication 
ee that an engineer, 


lawyer, doctor or 
accountant may 
not engage in 
business separate 
from his profes- 
sion. However, 
such an engage- 
ment, if it is a 
closely allied 


to us fills the whole bill. You get same day ship- i i . 
ment. You buy at factory prices. Write today for field, will cer- 


the FREE 1961 ALLIED Catalog—your one-source 


electronic supply guide. 


ALLIED RADIO 
100 N. Western Ave., Dept. 116-K 
Chicago 80, lil. 


your dependable 
source for 
everything in 
electronic supply 


(Circle I in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


tainly reflect on 
the professional 

practice in the 
' minds of the 
clients and the 
public. There- 
fore, I believe 
that sub-profes- 
sional practice in 
a professional 


engineer’s office will tend to injure the 
dignity and honor of the profession. 

The “discussion” compounds the 
problem by saying, “It is desirable 
where the sub-professional work is a 
large part of the firm’s activities, to 
operate through a separate firm or or- 
ganization with a distinct name.” I re- 
spectfully submit this is not only 
undesirable, but appears to border on 
subterfuge. The purpose of such sep- 
arate operation may include the very 
thing which brought up the case in 
the first place: bidding for services. 
They may also include various tax 
gimmicks, and the evasion of the law 
in those states which prohibit corpo- 
rate practice of engineering. Are any 
of these motives likely to bring dig- 
nity and honor to the profession? 

The only good that I can see com- 
ing from this decision is to bring the 
matter into the open. The various 
associations of consulting engineers 
should review this case, in order to 
determine whether it should be their 
policy to exclude engineers who con- 
duct a separate sub-professional prac- 
tice. For example, to the best of my 
knowledge, the New York Associa- 
tion of Consulting Engineers has no 
members in this category, although it 
has no written policy of excluding 
such firms. Perhaps a written policy is 
needed. 

I intend, by copy of this letter, to 
recommend to the New York <Associa- 
tion of Consulting Engineers and to 
the Consulting Engineers’ Council that 
a policy should be established by these 
organizations to exclude member 
firms which are associated with other 
firms conducting — sub-professional 
practices. 

S: A. Bocen, P.E. 
New York, N. Y. 


The Civil and the Future... 
Dear Editor: 

I was delighted with the brilliant 
“The Civil Engineer: The 
Age’s Forgotten Man?” in the August 
issue of AMERICAN ENGINEER. So sel- 
dom do we find an engineer who can 
make a public confession of his faith 
in such well chosen language. Per- 
haps the quest for sputniks has caused 


Space 


us to lose, temporarily, our sense of 
values and to count too intently the 
number of decibles on the applause 
meter. 
Homer T. Borton, P.E. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The Civil Engineer .. . 
Dear Editor: 

This is to express my appreciation 
of the article in the August issue of 
AMERICAN ENGINEER entitled “The 
Civil Engineer: The Space Age’s For- 

(Continued on page 6) 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 4) 


gotten Man?” I thought this article 
timely, sound, eloquent, and _alto- 
gether excellent. I have been trying 
to say the same thing substantially 
whenever and wherever I have the op- 
portunity. It is indeed heartening and 
encouraging to find a civil engineer 
who does not believe in trying to 
compete with astrophysicists in their 
particular realm and who has great 
pride and faith in his own profession. 
I am sure that (you) have expressed 
the thoughts of thousands of civil en- 
gineers throughout the entire land. 
A. T. GRancer, P.E. 
Dean of Engineering, 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


South of the Border. . . 
Dear Editor: 

I was very much interested in the 
report in the June issue on engineer- 
ing education in South America. I 
just returned from a short trip to 
Venezuela and Peru and in visiting 
engineering colleges found very much 
the same conditions. 

Their concept of engineering edu- 
cation is somewhat different from 
ours and probably by necessity. Lack- 
ing trained technicians the engineer 
is expected to fill both the role of 
technician and the engineer. His col- 
lege training, therefore, is heavier 
than ours on shopwork, drawing and 
manual skills, and thus consumes con- 
siderable time. On the other hand, 
college work runs for five years instead 
of our four, but it is built on only 
ten years of primary education 
whereas ours is built on twelve years. 
Taken all in all, therefore, they have 
fifteen years of schooling against our 
sixteen. This is particularly true in 
Peru. There is considerable maturity 
in the civil engineering and construc- 
tion curricula, with excellent labora- 
tory equipment, but in electrical and 
mechanical engineering, where there 
now is considerable demand for grad- 
uates, there is virtually no modern 
laboratory equipment. Manufacturers 
in this country would do well to look 
into that situation to render aid if 
possible. 

The university people are very 
friendly and most anxious to learn 
how we are solving the same problems 
with which they are faced. In my esti- 
mation more cooperation with them 
is highly desirable and it would be 
appreciated. 

WALTER J. SEELEY, DEAN 
College of Engineering, 
Duke Uriversity, 
Durham, N. C. 


Editor’s Note: The following “Letter to the Editor” from Mr. Sanford 


V. Lenz was submitted to NSPE President Noah E. Hull for reply. Both 


communications follow. 


Dear Editor: 

Hard upon the heels of the article 
(March, 1960, AE) on NSPE’s more 
vigorous stand against unionization, 
and Director Robbins’ editorial 
(April, AE) titled “Professionalism— 
Whose Definition?” has come, finally, 
a ray of rational thought. The edi- 
torial in the New York Professional 
Engineer (May-June, 1960, issue) sug- 
gests that we may be blinded seman- 
tically by the phrase “collective bar- 
gaining” and that “We must consider 
the possibility that we evade reality 
in our approach to an analysis of this 
subject.” While the author proceeds 
to protest that he holds no brief for 
unions, he finds “It is not difficult to 
reach the conclusion that our profes- 
sional future will depend on our abil- 
ity to bargain collectively.” 

As a matter of fact, it is time for 
NSPE to review its entire policy of a 
“vigorous stand against unionization.” 

The policy of NSPE states that “in- 
dividual responsibility and independ- 
ent judgment are incompatible with 
regimentation inherent in  unioniza- 
tion.” This particular statement in- 
dicates complete lack of understand- 
ing of the history of the labor move- 
ment. Every period of intense, union 
activity—from the craft guilds and the 
AFL, through the CIO Industrial 
Unionization in the 30's, to the white 
collar and professional unionization of 
today has been a reaction—by the 
employed—to the regimentation  in- 
herent in larger and larger companies. 
A professional must have forceful or- 
ganization to retain and protect his 
right and responsibility of independ- 
ent judgment. Will NSPE assume 
that role? 

\ basic hallmark of a true profes- 
sion is the condition that working 
standards, professional conduct, and 
adequate compensation are set by 
members of the same profession—lay- 
men do not tell doctors how to heal, 
or lawyers how to argue, or ministers 
what to preach. But employed engi- 
neers in industry, are forever being 
told how to engineer by bright young 
men with degrees in business admin- 
istration or economics. A_ professional 
must have a forceful organization to 
establish enforce professional 
working conditions and adequate 
compensation. Will NSPE assume that 
role? 

The answer, of course, is that NSPE 
will not, and can not; for to do so 
would be contrary to the best inter- 
ests of the management representa- 
tives in which the Society is so top- 


heavy—the same men whose _ interest 
in the profession and the public wel- 
fare must often be subverted to the 
interests of profits and the stockholder. 

Can unions assume that role? They 
can and have. Within my own AFL- 
union—the IJIUE—engineering 
employees not only are completely 
autonomous in determining their own 
working conditions and negotiating 
their own contracts, but have been 
welcomed into more and more re- 
sponsible positions in framing the 
course the labor movement will take. I 
have personally been able to assume 
a position of leadership with my own 
local organization and in the _ Inter- 
national Union to express my view- 
point as an individual and_ profes- 
sional—and fight effectively against the 
regimentation and watering down of 
my professional responsibility inher- 
ent in the aircraft and electronics in- 
dustry. I have been able to be ef- 
fective in establishing professional pay 
scales and professional working con- 
ditions. My vehicle has been my union 
—not NSPE. 

As a dues-paying and voting mem- 
ber of the state and national societies, 
I believe I am entitled to answers to 
a series of questions. 

l. If NSPE gets around to recom- 
mending pay scales, what are they 
prepared to do to enforce adequate 
salaries in companies which refuse to 
meet these scales? 

2. If I report that a company refuses 
to meet NSPE’s “Criteria for Profes- 
sional Employment,”” what steps will 
you take to enforce them? 

3. If I am directed by supervision 
to perform an action contrary to the 
Canons of Ethics or the interest of 
the public—what steps will you take 
to protect me from discharge for in- 
subordination? 

Professional and Technical Unions 
have proven their ability to cope ef- 
fectively with situations like these. 
NSPE must prove its ability before it 
can assume the role of spokesman for 
the employed engineer. 

SANFORD V. LENz, P.E. 
Chairman, Engineering Council 
District 4, IUE-AFL-CIO 
Newark, N. J. 


Dear Mr. Lenz: 

This will acknowledge your letter 
of August 22, 1960, to which I have 
given careful consideration and have 
discussed with others in NSPE. We are 


always glad to have the membership 


(Continued on page 50) 
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THIS GIFT GIVING IDEA IS SO SIMPLE 


its a wonder someone didn’t think of it before... 


If YOU have the problem of selecting the Christmas gifts that must please 


EVERY ONE of your employees, prospects or customers, the smartest way out 
is TO LET THEM PICK THEIR OWN GIFTS. 


The above pictured GIFT-BOOKARD is the simple, sensible and economical 
way of doing just that. It enables you to say “Thank You” to anyone . . . with- 
out first trying to read their minds .. . and without the inevitable mistakes. 


The Gift-Bookard is a combination of personalized Greeting Card, a registered 
Gift Certificate in the form of a postage paid reply card, and a colorful booklet 
offering recipients a choice of 24 impressive gifts. 


The Gift-Bookard eliminates all work and worry on your part. All you do is 
order the exact quantity you need, whether 50 or 50,000. We imprint the covers 
(or you may design and print your own) and supply mailing envelopes. Each 
person who receives a Gift-Bookard from you picks the one gift he or she 
prefers, by mailing the attached Registered Gift Certificate card back to us. We 
supply the gifts, wrap them and ship them prepaid... all for only $6.50 each. 


A special feature of the Gift-Bookard is the useful and worthwhile nature of 
the gifts, each of which is valued to $10, and is unconditionally guaranteed. 
The 24 gifts are shown in full color and almost anyone would enjoy personally 
choosing and using any of these beautiful gifts. 


What's more, you have tastefully exposed your name to the recipients twice 

. once with the Gift-Bookard, then with the gift. You save time, labor and 
you create lasting goodwill 
all for the modest 


money through group purchasing and handling . . . 
impressions on your customers, prospects or employees .. . 
$6.50 price. 

Fact is, leading executives have said that the Gift-Bookard is the most important 
new idea for solving the problems inherent in obligatory gift giving to come 
along in many a year. 


The next move is yours. If you'd like to see a sample Gift-Bookard, fill in the 
coupon below and mail to us—no obligation of course. Or... possibly you can 
refer this ad to someone in your company who might be interested. 


IMPORTANT FACTS TO KNOW ... 


CLIP AND MAIL 


The U.S. Senate, in an effort to close “loopholes” | Gallery of Gifts, Inc., 80 Park Ave., New York 16, New York | 

in existing tax laws, has recommended a clamp Pa aati is ‘ | 
down on tax exemptions for business bie evemanget | We use approx. ____ gifts each year in the $6.50 price range. Please 
The amendment would LIMIT DEDUCTIBLE | send sample of your Gift-Bookard to us. We understand there is no obligation. | 
GIFTS TO A $10 VALUATION. | , | 
(This excerpt is from Page | of the N. Y. Herald ame | 
Tribune of June 2Ist, 1960.) Title 
Gallery of Gifts, Inc., 80 Park Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. | Company | 

) | 
— Address | 
(Circle 2 in Readers’ Service Dept.) | City Zone State 

| | 
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> Generali News 


Texas Board Questions Use 
Of ‘Engineer’ in Firm Name 


A corporation organized in Texas for the purpose of carrying on the 
practice of engineering may use the term “engineering company” in its 
name even though the incorporators and members are not registered under 
the State’s engineering registration law, the Texas attorney general has 


ruled recently in an official opin- 
ion. The same opinion also held 
that the corporate practice of engi- 
neering is not affected by a provi- 
sion in the Business Corporation 
Act which prohibits firms from en- 
gaging in any business for which a 
license is required if such license 
cannot lawfully be granted to a 
corporation. 

The attorney general’s opinion 
was issued in response to a request 
from the Texas Board of Registra- 
tion for Professional Engineers. 
The Board questioned whether the 
engineering registration act had 
been violated by the Dalton, Hinds 
& O'Brien Engineering Company, 
when none of the incorporators 
whose names appear in the title of 
the company are registered profes- 
sional engineers under the laws of 
Texas. The Board viewed the com- 
pany name as tending to convey the 
impression that Dalton, Hinds and 
O’Brien are professional engineers, 
and in support of its position relied 
on the Texas law which prohibits 
unlicensed persons from offering to 
practice engineering or to “use in 
connection with his name or other- 
wise assume, use, or advertise any 
title or description tending to con- 
vey the impression that he is a pro- 
fessional engineer. .. .” 

The attorney general held, how- 
ever, that the effect of this provi- 
sion is merely to prevent the use of 
the term “engineering” in the name 
of a corporation when the corpora- 
tion is not entitled to engage in the 
practice of professional engineer- 
ing. “The fact that the name of the 
corporation happens to include the 
last names of persons interested in 
the corporation who are not regis- 
tered as engineers does not convey 
the impression that such individ- 


uals are entitled to act as profes- 
sional engineers.” The opinion 
added that as a practical matter 
there are many instances where the 
corporate name does not indicate 
that the person whose name is used 
is to perform any duty in behalf of 
the corporation. “Thus, for ex- 
ample, many corporations contain 
the name of their founder, long 
since deceased, and thereby inca- 
pacitated in rendering any services 
in behalf of the corporation.” 

It is interesting to note that this 
opinion appears contrary to a 1957 
ruling in which the same attorney 
general held that another corpora- 


; tion using the word “engineering” 


in its title violated the Texas regis- 
tration act where none of its mem- 
bers were licensed. However, the 
earlier decision involved a corpora- 
tion which was organized to engage 
in the manufacturing — business, 
whereas the instant firm was formed 
specifically to engage in the prac- 
tice of engineering. 


The Board also questioned 


American Institute of Mining, 
Metallurgical and Petroleum Engi- 
neers—Fall Meeting, October 2-5, 
Denver, Colorado. 

_Engineers’ Council for Profes- 
sional Development—Annual Meet- 
ing, October 3-4, Queen Elizabeth 
Hotel, Montreal, Canada. 

The Producers’ Council—Annual 
Meeting, October 5-6, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers—Fall General Meeting, 
October 9-14, Chicago, Illinois. 

American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers—Annual Meeting, October 10- 
14, Boston, Massachusetts. 


whether the Dalton, Hinds & 
O’Brien Engineering Company was 
Jawfully incorporated. The Texas 
Engineering Registration Act pro- 
vides that a corporation may en- 
gage in the practice of professional 
engineering provided such practice 
is carried on by only professional 
engineers registered in Texas. The 
Business Corporation Act, enacted 
after the registration law, provides 
that no firm may engage in any 
business for which a license is re- 
quired if such license cannot law- 
fully be granted to a corporation. 
According to the Board, the firm 
violated the Business Corporation 
Act since corporations may not be 
granted a license to practice engi- 
neering. 

In the attorney general’s view, 
however, the firm was legally incor- 
porated, “In the case of professional 
engineering, the Legislature has ex- 
pressly provided that the practice 
may be carried on by a corporation 
requiring only that the agency by 
which such professional engineer- 
ing services are actually rendered 
by registered engineers. Nothing in 
the Texas Business Corporation 
Act is inconsistent with this express 
provision. .. .”” The opinion added 
that while a corporation cannot 
get a professional engineer's license, 
a corporation is not required to ob- 
tain a license to practice profes- 
sional engineering. “Since no _li- 
cense is required of a corporation 
to ‘engage in the practice of pro- 
fessional engineering,’ the provi- 
sions of the Texas Business Corpor- 
ation Act in question are not ap- 
plicable.” (Opininon No. WW- 
884, July 18, 1960) 

In another recent opinion issued 
at the request of the State Board of 
Registration for Professional Engi- 
neers, the Texas attorney general 
held that registered professional 
engineers, when = acting within 
their profession, are not affected by 
the Registered Public Surveyors 
Act, and therefore, the license of a 
registered professional — engineer 
legally permits him to engage in 
the practice of land surveying and 
land measurement. (Opinion No. 
WW-900, August 9, 1960) 
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The Board of Distinguished Consultants to the President of the NSPE is made up of 
some of the leading executives in industry. The limelight not being its purpose, 
little publicity has been given its work up to this time. The subject of a recent 
around-the-table discussion, however, developed such interesting and important views 
by these men that publication of their remarks Seemed more than necessary. We intro- 
duce the Board, then, on page 21 with "The Merging Role of Engineering and Science." 


An Institute for the Certification of Qualified Technicians has been recommended 
by the NSPE Board of Directors. This step will have an affect on all professional 
engineers and their work. The story is on page 27. 


Engineers are now in still another field! Read about opportunities in industrial 
development—page 30. 


And on page 34, Mr. John T. West, P.E., retired executive secretary of the 
Pennsylvania SPE, reflects on his long career in engineering under the title "I Be-=- 


lieve." 


Many successful engineers move into "management" and some find the transition 
difficult. On page 36 an expert in the field tells how to make things easier. 


In the news "This Month:" 


General. The use of the word "engineer" in the name of a Texas firm is the basis 
of the lead story, page 8. In other stories: Demand for engineers dropped in July 
- e e« Engineers and scientists urged to write more like professionals . . . Chicago 
Chapter, Illinois SPE, assists in investigation of death of two by carbon monoxide 
fumes in garage. 


Consulting. The headlines: Congress Quits Without H.R. 10 Vote; Smathers Hopeful 
- « « URA Sets Procedures for Choosing Consultants . .. Labor Dept. to Require 
Prevailing Wages for Crews . . . Grass-Roots Support for Survey Report Underway. 
Pages 12-13. 


Industry. Engineering unions lose again when Sperry votes "no union." Full re- 
port, page 14. In other late news: Costs of recruiting goes up... IUE will drive 
to unionize white collar workers .. . Money Spent by industry on new products and 
processes at new high. > 


Registration. The NCSBEE has approved a revised Model Law at its recent meeting 
in Portland, Oregon. Corporation and partnership practice provisions of particular 


interest. Page 17. 
Get up-to-date on National Engineers' Week, 1961, now! Page 42. 
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Engineers’ Creed Recited 
At Cullen Commencement 


The Engineer's Creed was re- 
cited at commencement this year 
by graduates of the Cullen College 
of Engineering, University of 
Houston, Texas. Dean F. M. Tiller, 
who originated the program, plans 
to make it a part of regular gradu- 
ation exercises in the future. 

Graduating engineers were led 
in the creed by Bennett W. Burns, 
president of the San Jacinto Chap- 
ter, TSPE, in a special college pro- 
gram which followed the regular 
university commencement. A crowd 
of 500 parents and alumni attended 
the program at which several 
awards for outstanding scholastic 
work were also made. 

The year 1960 was an outstand- 
ing one for the engineering college. 
Three of the eight students gradu- 
ating summa cum laude trom the 
university were in engineering. 


Chicago To Be Host to 
Fall Meeting of AIEE 


The City of Chicago will be host 
to the fall general meeting of the 
American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers for the seventh time in 
thirteen years on Oct. 10-14. More 
than 2,000 of the nation’s electrical 
engineers, engineering educators, 
and industrialists are expected to 
attend the affair in the Morrison 
Hotel. 


At the opening general session 


ELIMINATE COSTLY 
PIPE COILS and JACKETING 


Specify the modern method of heating 
2nd cooling 
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on Monday, Oct. 10, C. H. Linder, 
president of the world-wide rep- 
resentative society of the electrical 
engineering profession, will pre- 
sent five medals to members of the 
Institute who have done outstand- 
ing work in engineering educa- 
tion, electronics research and de- 
velopment, electrical measurement 
and tele-communications. 

A feature of unusual interest on 
the technical program will be a 
symposium on management plan- 
ning aspects of future man power 
shortage, at which papers will be 
presented on “The Next Hundred 
Years”, by J. R. Weir, California 
Institute of Technology, and “Im- 
mediate Problems and Suggested 
Solutions,” by S. B. Ingram, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, Inc. 


Demand for Engineers 
Drops During July 


The demand for engineers and 
scientists, as measured by recruit- 
ment advertising, dropped sharply 
during the month of July, accord- 
ing to Deutsch & Shea’s newly de- 
veloped Engineer/Scientist De- 
mand Index. 

In part, the thirteen per cent 
drop registered for the month con- 
tinues the downward trend estab- 
lished in the second quarter of 
1960; it also represents, however, 
the expected seasonal fall-off in 
professional recruiting activities 
during the summer vacation 
months. Data reported is based on 
statistics provided by sixteen tech- 
nical journals covering major 
areas of engineering and science. 

During July, almost 7,000 indi- 
vidual recruiting ads aimed at en- 
gineers and scientists appeared in 
the twenty-seven daily newspapers 
participating in the Index. These 
ads total 657,000 lines. Compara- 
tive data for previous months of 
1960 is not available, but report- 
ing newspapers, which represent 
twenty major market areas, indi- 
cated that professional recruit- 
ment advertising was below the 
level of previous months. This was 
attributed to the vacation period 
slow-up in recruiting, and an an- 
nual dip in advertising that regu- 
larly occurs during the July 4th 
weekend. 


General Electric to 
Construct New Lab 


Plans for construction by the 
General Electric Company of a 
$5,000,000 laboratory for the study 
of advanced manufacturing meth- 
ods have been revealed by H. B 
Miller, vice president of Manu- 
facturing Services. 

The new laboratory facility will 
consolidate in one location six 
Manufacturing Services 
ents now operating at various lo- 
cations in Schenectady. Construc- 
tion of the company-wide facility 
will begin in early 1961 and it is 
scheduled for completion late the 
same vear. 

In making the announcement, 
Mr. Miller pointed out that the 
laboratory will provide the com- 
pany with many of the tools neces- 
sary to maintain product leader- 
ship while holding down costs. 

“The answer to foreign compe- 
tition is not in reducing American 
living standards, but in improving 
our productivity and our prod- 
ucts,” Mr. Miller said. that’s 
exactly what laboratories like this 


com po- 


are set up to do.” 

Scope of the laboratory's activ- 
ity will be in the areas of research 
and development, teaching and 
counseling and dissemination of 
data on manufacturing methods. 


Keuffel Scholarship 
Awarded in New Jersey 


Charles Dabrush, of Bergenfield, 
N.J., has won the Carl W. Keuffel 
Scholarship which is awarded each 
year to an outstanding high-school 
graduate planning to study engi- 
neering at Stevens Institute of 
Technology. Mr. Dabrush accepted 
the award from the donor, the 
Keuffel & Esser Company, at the 
recent annual dinner of the New 
Jersey Society of Professional En- 
gineers. 

Mr. Dabrush was chosen from 
among twelve outstanding high 
school graduates nominated by the 
New Jersey Society which annually 
selects the winner of this award. 
Each of the twelve chapters of 
NJSPE chose a candidate from its 
own county. 
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Engineers, Scientists Urged to Adopt 


Techniques of Professional Writers 


Scientists, engineers, and other 


technically trained 
write better and with less effort if 
they adopt the techniques of the 
professional writer. This was the 
theme of a recent talk by John L. 
Kent before a group of engineers 
in the Los Angeles area. 


persons can 


“These methods can be used 
easily in engineering reports, scien- 
tific articles, and other technical 
writing,” he said. Kent is directo 
of the American Industrial Writ- 
ing Institute. He asserted that with 
detailed planning, the scientist and 
engineer can produce more concise, 
yet complete reports. 


“The professional writer plans 
his writing, considers his reader, 
and uses practical psychology to 
produce high-quality, — readable 
writing in quantity, even when 
neither flesh nor spirit is willing.” 


Stevens Graduate Program 
Attracts Many Engineers 


More than 1,000 engineers and 
scientists currently employed — by 
New York, New Jersey and Con- 
necticut industrial firms have en- 
rolled in the 1960-61 Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology graduate 
studies program, it has been an- 
nounced by Dr. James H. Potter, 
dean of Graduate Studies. 

One of the largest programs of 
advanced science and engineering 
study in the country, the Stevens 
graduate program oflers approxi- 
mately 300 courses leading either 
to doctor's degrees in four fields of 
science and engineering or master’s 
Students 


degrees in areas. 


represent some 200 colleges, in- 
cluding fifty foreign institutions. 
Eighty-six members of the Ste- 
vens faculty thirty-seven. sci- 
entists, engincers and management 
specialists from industrial and con- 
sulting firms in the greater New 
York area will teach the courses. 
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The engineer should do the same, 
he said. 

“Through consideration of the 
typical reader, he can obtain wider 
understanding without insulting 
the intelligence of any of his read- 
ers. He can copy the detached at- 
titude of the professional writer 
which assures emotional tranquil- 
litv in the face of criticism,” he 
told the engineers. 

He reminded his audience that 
pedantic, “thesis-type” prose no 
longer satisfied discerning manage- 
ment, nor readers of modern tech- 
nical journals who have neither 
time nor patience to read “sloppy, 
lazy writing.” Kent said that it is 
easy to write involved, “learned” 
but that an effort must be 
to write simply con- 
worth- 


prose, 
made 
cisely. But this effort is 
while, both to the engineer as a 
professional, and to science in gen- 
eral. 


G. Ross Henninger to 
Speak at Ohio Banquet 


G. Ross Henninger, president of 
Ohio College of Applied Science 
and Ohio Mechanics Institute, will 
address the annual banquet of the 
Akron, Ohio, Council of Engineer- 
ing and Scientific Societies on Octo- 
ber 11. 

Membership in the Akron Coun- 
cil of Engineering and Scientific 
Societies includes local chapters of 
the: American Chemical Society; 
Akron District Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers; American Insti- 
tute of Architects; American Insti- 
tute of Chemical Engineers; Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers; American Institute of Indus- 
trial Engineers; American Society 
of Civil Engineers; American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers; 
American Society of Quality Con- 
trol; Instrument Society of Amer- 
ica, and American Institute of 
Chemists. 

The subject of Mr. Henninger’s 
address will be “Technical Man- 
power in Modern Industry.” 
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Engineers Assist in 
Investigating Case 


The Chicago Chapter of the IIli- 
nois SPE along with the Chicago 
Association of Consulting Engi- 
neers recently assisted in the in- 
vestigation of the death of two 
people who were asphyxiated by 
carbon monoxide fumes coming 
from the car garaged beside their 
dwelling. 

A committee consisting of three 
chapter members and con- 
sultants determined that sufficient 
fumes to be fatal could leak 
through openings such as electrical 
outlets into the house where local 
Alderman Charles Weber and his 
wife were found dead. Their dis- 
covery that the air-conditioner 
operating in the car did not cause 
fumes to be forced through the 


openings, but that simple diffusion 
could) have permitted enough 
fumes to be fatal is important to 2 
the manufacturers of air condi- 
tioners. 

Through a smoke test, the com- 
mittee learned that the fumes could 
come through cracks, electrical out- 
lets, and any other minute open- en 
ing, and that the air-conditioner | 
did not suck the deadly fumes 
through its pipes to cause the fatal 


accident. 

Serving on the committee from 
the Chicago Chapter were Maurice 
Ganze, Paul Gawrusik, and Chap- 
ter President Gerald Marks. 
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Congress Quits Without H. R. 
10 Vote; Smathers Hopeful 


Although the Self-Employed Retirement Bill (H.R. 10) is officially dead 
with the adjournment of Congress in September, Senator George Smath- 
ers and other supporters, and even several past opponents, hold out hope 
that the measure may receive kinder treatment in the more post-election 


session in January. 

Speaking on the last day of the 
short August session, principal sup- 
porter Smathers of Florida traced 
the bill through the 86th Congress 
to its present dormant state. 


As passed by the House, the bill 
would have permitted self-em- 
ployed individuals to deduct up to 
$2,500 annually for contributions to 
their own retirement programs. 
Taxes would have been paid on the 
sums set aside as they were with- 
drawn after retirement. In the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, however, 
the bill was broadened to cover em- 
ployes of the self-employed, and 
after corporate pension law revi- 
sions were tacked on, it emerged 
for full Senate action bearing a re- 
duced price tag and the consequent 
approval of the Treasury. 

But even after the long delay in 
the Finance Committee the bill did 
not. receive a green light. Senators 
Long, Douglas, Williams, Gore and 
McCarthy voiced strong objections 
to the measure, and before Con- 
gress adjourned in July for the po- 
litical conventions more than twen- 
ty amendments were proposed. 


While most of the amendments 
thus entered were of a technical na- 
ture, they would all have required 
time consuming action by the full 
Senate, and at least one was in- 
tended to further water down the 
benefits to the self-employed. Sen- 
ator Long, arguing that emplovees 
of corporations have to pay taxes on 
the portions of their retirement 
funds that they themselves con- 
tribute, introduced an amendment 
to put the self-employed on an 
equal footing. His proposal would 
cut in half the amount a self-em- 
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ployed person could deduct from 
his income for tax purposes in con- 
tributing to his own retirement 
fund. 

While this amendment further 
reduced the benefits to self-em- 
ployed individuals, it was seen by 
the Senators as removing another 
roadblock to final passage of the 
bill. In remarks on the closing day 
of the August session, opposition 
leader Long said, “We have made 
a great deal of headway toward 
meeting objections that have been 
made ... because of the Senator’s 
(Smathers) diligence we are a great 
deal further toward reaching an 
agreement on a bill that will be fair 
to everyone.” 

Although the bill will now have 
to be reintroduced and passed by 
both committees and their houses 
before it can finally go to the Presi- 
dent for signature, Smathers de- 
clared that he had received assur- 
ances from Finance Committee 
Chairman Harry F. Byrd that “we 
will have friendly and early con- 
sideration of the bill at the next 
session of Congress.” As a result of 
support by this Committee, and be- 
cause of the extensive groundwork 
laid over the past eight years, Sena- 
tor Smathers added, “We have very 
good prospects of passing this pro- 
posed legislation in the immediate 
future.” 

In addition, Representative Eu- 
gene J. Keogh, House sponsor of 
the measure, has indicated his in- 
tention to continue support. “I cer- 
tainly propose, if I am a member 
of the next Congress, to continue 
my efforts to obtain the enactment 
of the proposal... .” 


URA Sets Procedures for 
Choosing Consultants 


The Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration has announced the publi- 
cation of Technical Guide No. 1, 
entitled Selecting Consultants for 
Project Planning. 

The 8-page booklet outlines rec- 
ommended procedures for use by a 
community contemplating urban 
renewal, and gives detailed instruc- 
tions on analyzing needs, contact- 
ing consultants, making a choice, 
reaching an agreement, and work- 
ing with the consultant. The book- 
let stresses that skill and experi- 
ence, and not the fee to be charged, 
should be the determining factor in 
selection. 

The publication is available fon 
25¢ from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government 


Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Labor Dept. to Require 
Prevailing Wages for Crews 


The clause of the Davis-Bacon 
Act requiring prevailing wages for 
laborers or mechanics working on 
Federal or Federal-aid projects has 
been extended by a Department of 
Labor ruling to cover rodmen, 
chainmen, and instrument men on 
surveying crews. The Davis-Bacon 
Act sets conditions to be followed 
in all contracts for construction 
work performed with Federal 
funds, including those for Federal- 
aid highways. 

In making the controversial rul- 
ing, the Department of Labor held 
that rodmen and chainmen “whose 
work is largely of a physical nature 
such as clearing brush, sharpening 
and setting stakes, handling the 
rod and tape and other comparable 
activities are laborers and mechan- 
ics within the meaning of the Act.” 
The decision admitted that the 
classification of instrument men 
presented “substantial difficulty,” 
but held that in situations where 
a party chief was present and where 
their duties are primarily of a phy- 
sical nature, they shall be covered 
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by the Act as well. Party chiels were 
specifically exempted the 
new interpretation. 

Exceptions to the ruling were 
cases where the survey work is ac- 
tually performed before the start 
of construction, especially where it 
is covered by a separate contract. 
But, said the Department of Labor, 
“We are prepared .. . to assert cov- 
erage of survey work which is un- 
dertaken immediately prior to on 
during construction which involves 
laying off distances and angles to lo 
cate construction lines and othe) 
lavout measurements.” 

While there is no appeal to the 
ruling by the Labor Department, it 
is noted that at least one. state, 
Ohio, interprets its own equivalent 
of the Davis-Bacon Act in exactly 
the reverse fashion. Ohio’s law, sim- 
ilar to the Davis-Bacon Act in that 
it requires prevailing wages for 
laborers and mechanics receiving 
state funds, is still subject to a 1953 
attorney general's) ruling which 
held that rodmen, chainmen and 
instrument men performed work 
which was more professional than 
manual, and should therefore not 
be subject to the state law. 


Grass-Roots Support for 
Survey Report Underway 


\ grass-roots campaign in sup- 
port of the fee survey report The 
Role of the Consulting Engineer in 
Federal Public Works Projects has 
been launched with a memo to all 
NSPE state society presidents urg- 
ing action at the local level. 

The action was taken recently by 
the Executive Committee of NSPE’s 
Functional Section for Engineers in 
Private Practice. 

Based upon the assumption that 
the most effective way to present 
such a publication to U.S. Repre- 
sentatives and Senators is through 
local, personal contacts thei 
home districts, the urged 
state societies and functional sec- 
tions to schedule meetings between 
Society representatives and Con- 
vressmen during the fall recess. 
Copies of the report will be sup- 
plied by NSPE for presentation and 
explanation to Congressmen at 
these meetings. 
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This 125 bhp Vapor Modulatic Water Tube Boiler was installed in a narrow aisle beside the old main boiler. 


The Kerr Conserving Company solved this problem 
with a Vapor Modulatic Water Tube Boiler 


The Kerr Conserving Company of Portland, Oregon, makes berry juice concen- 
trates used extensively by manufacturers of flavors and extracts, fruit syrups, 
beverages, etc. 

A constant, dependable supply of high-pressure steam is essential to Kerr. 
Their concentrates are made to customers’ specifications, and processing requires 
exceptionally careful control. 

When the main boiler could no longer handle the steam load for their growing 
plant, an additional steam source became imperative. 

In the words of Mr. Stuart Kerr: 

“We looked into the feasibility of adding to our steam capacity by installing 
the conventional fire tube package boiler, but found that this would require 
building a new boiler room. This would have cost us about double what our Vapor 
unit cost installed in our present boiler room. 

“We also compared other water tube steam generators with the Vapor unit, but 
we were attracted to the modulating feature of Vapor equipment as being more 
flexible to our steam demand. 

“Our installation has shown us a considerable saving in fuel cost, and given us 
greater production from our vacuum concentrating equipment.” 


e Compact e Efficient Economical 


VAPOR MODULATIC 

WATER TUBE BOILERS 

for processing, power, heating 
Delivered fully assembled. Can be installed in 
hours—in spaces too small for ordinary boilers. 
No special foundation or stacks needed. Delivers 


full steam in five minutes from cold start. 

BRIEF SPECIFICATIONS 
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Pressures neeews 5 to 900 psi 
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Height (150 hp) suaaesenves 6 ft. 10 in. 
Floor Load (max.) .....150 Ib./ sa. ft 

Automat 


Operation oma 


Send coupon for free literature. 
VAPOR HEATING CORPORATION, Dept. 39-J 
80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Please rush me your free bulletins on Modulatic Water 
Tube Boilers. 
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Engineers at Sperry Follow 
Trend; Vote ‘No Union’ 


Engineers and technicians at the Sperry Gyroscope Company in Great 
Neck, New York, voted in September to decertify the union which had 
been their bargaining agent for fourteen years. The count was 1724 to 


1509 against the union. 

The decertification came almost 
four months after the formerly in- 
dependent Engineers’ Association 
voted in May to affiliate with the 
International Union of Electrical 
Workers, AFL-CIO. The vote cli- 
maxed a drive by the “Decertifica- 
tion Committee,” a group of Sperry 
engineers who began circulating a 
decertification petition in June in 
reaction to the affiliation. 

NSPE Executive Director Paul 
H. Robbins called the rejection of 
the union a “welcome confirmation 
of the trend among engineers to 
look toward professional means to 
serve their interests,” and called for 
“the development of attitudes and 
programs on a cooperative basis 
which can serve both the needs of 
the engineering employees and the 
company. 

Previous to the election, local 
NSPE chapters sponsored a general 
meeting for area engineers in in- 
dustry in which the experience of 
professional engineers in similar 
situations was presented. William 
L. Carlson, president of the Honey- 
well Engineers Club, vigorously de- 
nied charges by the EA that the 
economic status and working con- 
ditions of engineers at Honeywell 
had_ deteriorated following the 
ouster of the union. He said that 
both salary levels and fringe bene- 
fits had increased more sharply 
since the decertification than had 
been the case under union repre- 
sentation. “We've never had it so 
good,” stated Carlson. 

Although no statement was im- 
mediately forthcoming from the 
now decertified Engineers Associa- 
tion, the Decertification Committee 
issued a press release immediately 
upon the announcement of the re- 
sults by the NLRB. 

“The outcome of this vote, the 
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fourth decertification of a large en- 
gineering union since 1957, demon- 
strates the deep desire of engineers 
in industry to find a truly dignified 
and professional framework for 
their situation in large scale em- 
ployment. The way is now clear at 
Sperry for such approaches and we 
expect to pursue them.” 

It is reported that EA has pro- 
tested the outcome to the NLRB 
and called for a new election, 
charging that the Sperry manage- 
ment was guilty of certain unfair 
labor practices in their attempts 
to influence the outcome. 


Costs Up, Results Down, 
in Recruiting Programs 


Industrial firms are spending 
more money in drives to recruit 
engineers, but are finding it more 
dificult to get the number and 
quality of men they need, reports 
an Industrial Relations News sur- 
vey. 

Answers from the thirty-five cor- 
porations surveyed indicate that the 
continual bombardment of bigger 
and better job offers has begun to 
strain the credulity of engineers. 
Says one California reply: “Engi- 
neers are beginning to feel that one 
company is just the same as an- 
other. Few live up to the promises 
they make; salary and status can 
often be raised as easily with one 
company as another.” The results 
make recruiters’ jobs more dif- 
ficult, and send cost-per-hire figures 
skyrocketing. 

Since 1947, two of the companies 
report a doubling of recruiting 
costs, while another says its costs 
have tripled. The remaining thirty- 
two respondents have experienced 
increases ranging from twenty-five 


to sixty per cent. Cost-per-hire fig- 
ures run from $500 up to $8,000, 
with the largest grouping falling 
in the $1,500 to $2,500 bracket. 

Rising costs stimulate new think- 
ing, however, and at least one or- 
ganization, the Light Military Elec- 
ronics Department of the General 
Electric Company, reports extreme- 
ly high response to their novel ap- 
proach to the problem. ‘Taking ad- 
vantage of engineers’ penchant for 
self-analysis, LME has developed 
a series of technical tests which in- 
terested engineers may take and 
gerade in their own homes. There 
are five tests, each one covering a 
specific area of LMED activity, and 
engineers taking the tests are under 
no obligation to disclose scores. 
The results of these do-it-vourself 
tests are designed to indicate the 
engineer’s chances for successful 
employment with the G.E. depart- 
ment. It was reported that an ad- 
vertisement offering the test in the 
New York Times resulted in 600 
replies in the first week. 


Industrial Building 
Exposition Scheduled 


Sixty-one speakers, drawn from 
fifteen states, and representing 
virtually every type of industry, 
will address sessions of the first 
Industrial Building Exposition & 
Congress at the New York Col- 
iseum, December 12 through 15. 

The show and conference are 
the first ever staged to meet the 
needs of companies building new 
plants or modernizing existing 
structures. About 100 exhibitors 
will show products and_ services 
for industrial buildings of all 
types. 

The events, produced by Clapp 
& Poliak, Inc., New York exposi- 
tion management firm, are spon- 
sored by a board of twenty-eight 
industrialists associated with many 
of the largest corporations in the 
country. 

Visitors who wish rapid regis- 
tration cards, hotel or conference 
information should write to Clapp 
& Poliak, Inc., 341 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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IVE, Teamsters Launch Programs 
Aimed at White Collar Employees 


In the face of increasing automa- 
tion and decreasing percentages of 
production workers, the Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Workers 
(AFL-CIO) and the International 
Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters have 
both put into action programs 
aimed at making unions and _ col- 
lective bargaining more attractive 
to white collar professional 
employees. 

IUE District Four’s new Engi- 
neering Council has embarked on 
a drive to squelch charges that a 
production union cannot properly 
look out for the interests of pro- 
fessional employees. To date the 
activities of the Council have in- 
cluded the following: 

Publication of two Protes- 
sional Engineering License Review 
textbooks by Al Krause, member of 
IUE’s controversial new Sperry lo- 
cal, to help engineers prepare for 
New York and New Jersey P.E. ex- 
aminations. The Council is consid- 
ering publication of similar  vol- 
umes following these first two. 

@ A series of technical seminars, 
featuring “top flight specialists,” 
to be held for members this fall. 

® Organization of a technical ed 
ucation committee to coordinate 
training courses now sponsored by 


individual locals. The locals at 


Sperry and Arma have in the past 
undertaken programs which will 
now become available to other 
members of the Council. In addi- 
tion to various specialized classes, 
both locals hold review courses for 
the New York exam. 


Aiming their drive at office 
workers, the Eastern Conference of 
Teamsters has issued a gold-and- 
white “invitation” calling for or- 
ganization and Teamster affiliation 
as “the dignified, intelligent and 
only way to meet the employer on 
equal terms.” 

The Teamster “invitation” at- 
tempts to equate union representa- 
tion and membership with profes 
sional society functions, stating 
that ‘““Everyone recognizes that in 
organization there is strength. 
Envineers, lawvers, doctors, archi- 
tects—in fact almost all industrial 
and professional groups in our 
American society—as well as em- 
ployers are organized in mutual 
benefit associations designed to pro- 
mote and protect their particulat 
financial and self-interests.”’ 


The ‘Teamsters made it. clear, 
however, that onlv the offices of al- 
ready Teamster-organized compan- 
ies would be subject to the new 


drive. 


More Money Spent on New Processes 


In 1960, According 


Some 400°) Corporations, repre- 
sentative of U.S. industry, will 
spend an average of 10.7 per cent 
more Lon development of new prod 
ucts and processes 1960) com 
pared with 1959 according to a 
nation-wide, mid-vear survey by the 
American Management Association. 

Of the 402 corporations repre 
senting 26 industry groups, 66 per 
cent increased their budgets, 7 per 
cent decreased their budgets, and 
27 per cent reported no change. 

Budget changes ranged from an 
average decrease of 11.8 per cent in 
mineral and coal mining, in- 
creases of 16.8 per cent elec- 
tronics and 22 per cent in miscel- 
laneous machinery and_ parts. 


October 1960 


to AMA Survey 


Other leading industry increases 
in bude ted costs dire ctly associated 
with development of new products 
and processes are: olass, stone and 
clav, 19.2 per cent; plastics and 
molded products, 14.6; public utili- 
ties, 14.5; instruments and control 
equipment, 14; and food and bev- 
erages, 13.1 per cent. 

The 400 corporations spent an 
average of 3.7 per cent of 1959 sales 
for product development that vear, 
the survey shows. The leading in- 
dustry was electronics with 7.7 per 
cent, followed by instruments and 
control equipment, 6.1 per cent, 
and pharmaceuticals with 5.7 per 
cent. 


NO TIME OF YEAR FOR TB. 
Is there ever a right time? Of 
course not. But Christmas, 
more than any other season, 
should be a time of glowing 
good spirits, health and hap- 
piness. In the fight against 
TB, it can at least be a time 
of hope—when millions of 
healthy Americans take an 
extra moment to help with 
each Christmas Seal they use. 
* Give that spark of hope 
—and the needed help—by 
using Christmas Seals. What 
could be more fitting for a 
season of good will to men? 
* Answer your Christmas 


Seal letter today. sia 
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INDUSTRY 


Latest Report! 


NSPE’s 4th Biennial 


10,000 ;— 


9,000 


DOLLARS 


PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEERS’ 


MEDIAN INCOME BY FIELD OF EMPLOYMENT, 1952-1958 


FEDERAL 
NEDUCATION 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
\. COUNTY OR 
i MUNICIPAL 
GOV'T 
\ \ _ STATE GOV'T 
| 
1954 


INCOME and SALARY _ ... 


SURVEY 


Here is the latest in a continuing series of income and 
salary surveys of the engineering profession made by 
the National Society of Professional Engineers. Started 
in 1952, the surveys are part of a long-range income 
and salary study program. The fourth biennial survey 
gives a detailed picture of engineer earnings by vear 
of entry into the profession, by geographical region, 
by type of employer, by engineering specialty—and by 
a variety of other categories. Salary and income data 
from approximately 19,000 registered, professional 
engineers were studied for this newest survey report. 
Published in handy booklet form, the 1958 Survey 
provides a documented study at all levels of profes- 
sional experience. One of the features of the report is 
a detailed analysis of salary trends recorded in the 
four surveys to date. 


56 pages of charts + tables « 


GET SOUND STATISTICAL ANSWERS 
TO THESE QUESTIONS 


> Which of the major engineering specialties 
has the highest median earnings? 

> In what fields have professional engineers 
achieved the largest gains in total earnings 
over the period 1952-58? 

How do engineering salaries compare in 
the fields of education, public utilities, in- 
dustry, government and private practice? 


How much, percentagewise, have engineer 
earnings increased throughout the country 
during the period 1952-58? 


graphs textual analysis 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
2029 K St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Engineers’ Income and Salary Survey—1958. 


| enclose (check) (money order) in the amount of $.............. 


please print): 


Name 


Postal Zone........ 


Make checks payable to National Society of Professional Engineers) 
$2 Per Copy 
NSPE Members: $1 


Price: 
$2 per copy 
NSPE 
Members: $1 


[] Check if you are a member of NSPE. 
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> Resistratiom 


NCSBEE Approves Revised 
Model Law at 1960 Meeting 


e Emphasize Corporate Practice Question 


e Several Other Major Changes Discussed 


Approval of a revised Model Law was the highlight of the 1960 an- 
nual meeting of the National Council of State Boards of Engineering 


Examiners in Portland, Oregon. 


The action followed a spirited dis- 


cussion about several aspects of the new guide for the assistance of state 


bodics preparing revisions to 
their engineering registration law, 
with particular emphasis the 
“corporate practice question.” The 
1960 revision, replacing the 1946 
edition, was prepared by a special 
NCSBEE committee, headed by 
Col. William M. Spann of Mis- 
sourl. Robert Williamson, Jr., of 
West Virginia, co-chairman of the 
group, is also chairman of NSPE’s 
Registration Committee. 

The provision on corporate and 
partnership obligations would al- 
engi- 


low individual registered 


neers to practice through such 


forms of organization, 


the individuals shall be liable for 


pros ided 


their professional acts and pro- 
vided that the personnel of the 
corporation or partnership who 
perform engineering services are 
registered. In addition, it would be 
required that all final plans, de- 
signs, drawings, etc. involving engi 
neering judgment discretion 
shall be signed and sealed by the 
registered Engines rs who prepared 
them. 

Other major changes in the revi 
sion cover higher requirements for 
written 
examination except in cases of rec- 


registration, including a 
iprocity, elimination of the emi- 
nence clause, stronger authoriza- 
tion for enforcement, a require- 
ment that engineering emplovees 
of public utilities be registered in 
the state of their residence if prac- 
ticing in other states and clarifi- 
cation of the status of Federal em- 
ployees to establish that exempted 
engineering practice for the Fed- 
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eral Government will not waive 
compliance with the higher stand- 
ards of qualification at a later time. 

The corporate practice provi- 
sion had been the most trouble- 
some question for the committee, 
Williamson told the delegates, but 
emcreed in its final form as the 
most practical method to permit 
engineers to practice through a 
corporate structure and still pro- 
tect the public interest. He said 
that suggestions to allow such prac- 
tice if the person in “responsible 
charge” signed the plans were re- 
jected because it would permit an 


organization to have one. regis- 


“It was good of you to come 
back and offer to finish that draw- 
ing, Charlie.” 


tered engineer only who could ap- 
preve all engineering work done 
by non-registered employees. 

He added that various suggested 
controls on the corporate Structure 
(stock ownership, composition of 
board of directors, registration of 
officers) were unworkable and 
would, in effect, limit the law only 
to consulting practice. “To me this 
is just about as far back as we 
could step in our efforts to ad 
vance the ever\ 
engineer regardless of 
works, be it for the Federal Govern- 


profession 
where he 


ment, the state, county or local 
governments, public utilities, man- 
ufacturers, or any place where the 
public welfare or the safeguarding 
of life, health or property is in- 
volved or concerned, should be a 
registered and licensed engineer.” 

In a separate action, the Nation- 
al Council members approved a 
Chapter II of the Model Law to 
cover land surveying. States wish 
ing to do so can merge the two 
parts into one law, it was explain- 
ed. The land surveyor portion was 
prepared by an NCSBEE Commit 
tee headed by R. D. Culbertson of 
Wisconsin. The only portion caus 
ing anv discussion was the author- 
ization for land survevors to han- 
dle grading, street design, drain 
age and minor drainage structures 
in connection with general survey 
ing activities. Some objected that 
these functions are engineering and 
should not be performed by land 
survevors, but the draft was ap- 
proved as written. 


The Council members also 
heard reports on the work of the 
National Bureau of 


Registration to promote recipro 


Engineering 


itv, procedures followed by ECPD 
in accrediting engineering curric- 
ula, qualifications for registration, 
uniform laws and procedures and 
cengineers-in-training. 

NCSBEE President L. E. Mc- 
Cartt of Kentucky, 
speakers, paid trubute to T. Keith 
Legare who recently retired as the 
Council's executive secretary afte 
serving in that post for 
thirty-seven 
unable to attend the meeting aft- 


nearly 
years, but who was 
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NSPE 


Presents: 


99 


Here is a film covering the activities of the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers at the chapter, state, and national levels. A mile- 
stone in the NSPE public relations program, “Building for Profes- 
sional Growth” is a filmed presentation on the values and benefits of 
Society membership. Activities covered in the film include NSPE 
efforts in registration; research projects such as the Income and 
Salary Survey, the Professional Engineers Conference Board for In- 
dustry reports; legislative cooperation; National Engineers’ Week, 
and other programs. Also included are scenes from actual chapter, 
state, and national level meetings. 


“Building for Professional Growth” can 
be shown on.any 16mm sound projector. 
Reservation requests should be made for 
three choices of dates. Notification of avail- 
able date will be sent from NSPE _ head- 


RENTAL FEE: $10 


(Includes 8-page booklet 
“Ideas For Your NSPE Film 
Program,” and 15-minute 
talk on NSPE.) 


request is received. 


Use this coupon to reserve your film 


quarters immediately after each reservation 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
2029 K St., N.W. © Washington 6, D. C. 


Please reserve us the NSPE film “Building for Professional Growth’”’ 
for the following choice of dates: 


(Ist) "(2nd (3rd) 
SHIP TO: 
City Postal Zone State 


(Make checks payable to National Society of Professional Engineers) 


er participating in thirty-six con- 
secutive Council meetings. His suc- 
cessor is Dr. James H. Sams, form- 
erly dean of engineering at Clem- 
The NCSBEE office ‘is 
located in Room 216, Civil Engi- 
neering Building, Clemson, S. C. 


son. now 


\ number of representatives of 
national and local engineering so- 
attended the 
NSPE was represented by 


meeting. 
Noah 
FE. Hull, president, and Executive 
Paul H. Robbins. In ad- 
dressing the delegates, President 
Hull pledged NSPE’s continuing 
support to the work of the Council 
and pointed to NSPE’s particula 


cieties 


Director 


interest. in| cooperating with the 
state registration boards inasmuch 


NSPE 
through the 


as all members qualify 


action of the. state 


boards. 


©. 8. artis: Mississippi 
was installed as NCSBEE president 
for 1960-61 and Arnold L. Henny 
of Oregon was designated presi- 
dent-elect for 
Newly elected zone directors are 
Glenn L. Enke of Utah, Western 
Zone, and Moses E. 
Georgia, Southern Zone. 


the succeeding vear. 


Cox of 


Certificate Presented 


Colonel Matt T. Maxwell, head 
of civil engineering for Pacific Air 
Forces, is the first Air Force officer 
to be presented a Certificate of 
Registration as a profesional engi- 
neer in the State of Hawaii. The 
ceremony took place at the resi- 
dence of William C. Furr (left), ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Hawaii 
board. 
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Strictly Business 


Personalities ... George T. Treadwell, chict 
engineer for the Port of Seattle for the past fifteen 
vears, has joined the engineering and architectural! 
firm of Tippetts-Abbett-McCar- 
thy-Stratton. He will serve as 
Pacific Northwest manager ol 
the company, with headquarters 
in Seattle, Wash. The ap- 
pointment of Arnold L. Buehl 
as director of engineering fon 
the Hotstream Heater Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been an 
nounced ... J. Fred Shelton has 
been named chief power engi- 
neer of the Wausau Paper Mills 
Company, Brokaw, Wis. 
Douglas C. Atkins has joined the Engineering De 
partment of Monsanto Chemical Company’s Organic 
Chemicals Division, St. Louis, Mo. . J. A. Millard 
has resigned his position as administrative engineet 
with the St. Rita Hospital, Lima, Ohio, to enter pri 
vate practice as a hospital consulting engineer 


Mr. Treadwell 


Victor A. Viggiano has been named to the newly cre- 
ated post of manager of industrial engineering fon 
the Remington Rand Systems Division of Sperry Rand 
Corporation, New York, N.Y... . Alfred G. Mellor 
has been appointed project: engineer for General 
Electric’s Power Plant Engincering Operation, Sche- 
nectady, N.Y. 


Fred S$. Dubin Associates, Consulting Engineers, has 
announced the appointment of Gene A. Gessner as 
associate in charge of the Mechanical Engineering De- 
partment in the New York office 
... Lhe Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
announced a series of appoint 
ments in the Engineering De- 
partment of its Glass Division. 
H. W. Gardner has been pro 
moted to chief engineer succeed 
ing William C. Oberlin who 
recently was appointed directo1 
Clifford —H. 
Swenson has been named to suc- 
ceed Mr. Gardner. Thomas B. 
Jerman will take over Mr. Swenson’s former position 
. Charles E. Haney has 
been named a vice president of Electric Steel Foundry 
Company, Portland, Ore... . Renato G. Barreto has 
been appointed an associate of Paul Rogers & As- 
sociates, Inc., Consulting Engineers, Chicago, Ill... . 
Franklin T. Matthias has been named manager ol 
heavy construction for Kaiser Engineers, Oakland, 
Calif. ....R. N. French has been promoted to stafl 
engineer in the Technical Division at Humble Oil 
& Refining Company’s Baytown, Tex., refinery. 


ol engineering. 


Mr. Haney 


olf chief power enginee 
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The consulting firm of Dames & Moore has an- 
nounced the opening of an office in Honolulu, Ha- 
wali, with David C. Liu in charge Maddock & 
Associates-Engineers, Inc., have 
announced that A. Morgan 
Johnson has joined the organi 
zation and has become a_ vice 
president of the Phoenix, Ariz., 
firm... Eugene S. Culver has 
been promoted by Washington 
Technological Associates, Rock 
ville, Md., from engineering 
vice president to executive vice 


president and director of tech- 
nical operations syron L. 
Ertsgaard has been appointed 
director of engineering for Gilson Brothers Company, 
Plymouth, Wis. Michael Musko, Jr., has been 
named a plant engineer in the Plant Engineering 
Division of Argonne National Laboratory, \rgonne, 


Mr. Culver 


Ill... . Ralph H. Muenchoe has been appointed sen 
ior field engineer for Wiggins Connectors, Los An- 
gcles, Calif... . The Asphalt Institute, College Park. 


Md., has announced the appointment of Charles G. 
Grosvenor as district engineer at Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Henningson, Durham & Richardson, Inc., engi- 
neering and architectural consultants, have opened 
an office in Dallas, Tex. 


The Joyce-Cridland Company, Dayton, Ohio, has 
named Ferd Dieffenbach as engineering distributor 
in the Pittsburgh, Pa., area... Federal Pacific Elec- 
tric Company, Newark, N.]., has 
appointed C. H. Brittenham as 
manufacturing manager of its 
Pacific Manufacturing Division 
...C. A. Butler has joined R. B. 
MacMullin Associates, Consult- 
ing Engineers, Niagara Falls, 
N.Y., as a partner . William 
Bobrick and Louis Maier ar« 
recent appointments in the En- 
gineering-Chemical Department 
of Pittsburgh Chemical Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. . . . Carl 
Wilder has been named to Portland Cement Associa- 
tion’s western regional office in Los Angeles, Calif... . 
Colonel Helmer A. Holmstrom has been assigned to 
the U.S. Army Engineer Division, South Pacific, as 
assistant division engineer . Robert M. Crichton 
has announced the opening of an office as consulting 
engineer at Hood River, Ore. ... Herbert L. Willke 
has been appointed director of engineering for the 
National Supply Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. . . . The 
appointment of Walter Hanstein, Jr., as associate 
director of engineering for the Burroughs Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, Mich., has been announced. 


Mr. Butler 
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Insures correct dimensions, fit, and placement... 


1. A shop drawing of the job is submitted to the customer for approval, when necessary. This plan shows the 
size and shape of the grating area—how grating clears all obstructions. 


2. Each finished panel is carefully checked for accuracy of dimensions. 
3. Each panel is plainly marked with its number to insure quick, easy installation. 


4. The entire platform is laid out on our shop floor. Over-all dimensions and obstruction openings are checked 
against shop drawings. 


5. Erection diagram showing panel mark numbers is supplied for field installation. 


[BORDEN METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
Write today for FREE 16-page catalog | Sane 
showing all basic types of grating; more ! Gentlemen: 
than 30 dimensional drawings of sub- | Please send me NEW 1960 BORDEN Catalog 
types; eight safe load tables for steel | 
and aluminum grating. 
Greatest name in gratings 
953 GREEN LANE ELizabeth 2-6410 ELIZABETH, N.J. | City an 


Plants at: UNION, N.J.; LEEDS, ALA.; CONROE, TEX.; BEETON, ONT. 
(Circle 6 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


| | | 
TLY FIELD CORRECTIONS... 
RE’S HOW BORDEN FLOOR GRATING CUT 
: 


THE BOARD 


OF DISTINGUISHED CONSULTANTS 
DISCUSSES: 


G. M. Read 


G. E. Morse G. B. Carson 


NA WoRLD of rapidly changing values, images—particular- 


ly those of a public variety—are among the most expend- 

able of commodities. 

Yet, few things are more important to individuals, busi- 
ness organizations and professions than a favorable and 


E C. Wells accurate image in the minds of the public. Certainly this is 


J. E. Dingman 


J. L. Young L. R. Groves C. E. Paules R. P. Dinsmore Cc. A. Chayne 
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ERGING’ J. W. Oram 
— 
M. W. Stout F. K. McCune 


Introducing .. . 


The Board 


Distinguished Consultants 


ARIOUS surveys of the engineering profession 

have shown that between six and seven 

out of every ten engineers contribute their 
creative knowledge to the economy and defense of 
the nation as a part of an industrial team. It is there- 
fore evident that trends of industry have a consider- 
able bearing on the future of the engineering profes- 
sion. The preamble of the NSPE constitution states 
among other things that the Society is “dedicated ... 
to the promotion and protection of the profession of 
engineering as an... influence vital to the affairs of 
men and of the United States.” 

The Society would, of course, be remiss were it not 
to bend every effort to keep abreast of the changing 
industrial pattern of the United States so that its 
policies and programs would not only help the en- 
gineer but help him in his responsibilities to the 
welfare of our nation. President Clark A. Dunn, 
during his term of office, had several conversations 
with industrial leaders on many facets of our na- 
tion’s engineering and scientific effort. So significant 
were these talks that it seemed desirable for the 
president of NSPE to sit down on occasion with 
outstanding leaders of industry to explore the 
trends of our economy, of industrial development, 
and of scientific and engineering research. 

After several discussions with him, Dr. Dunn 
asked Granville Read, then chief engineer of the 
Du Pont Company, if he would be willing to act as 
chairman of such a group. Dr. Dunn invited some 
ten industrial leaders, all of whom were involved 
either in a management capacity or directly respon- 
sible for engineering work, to meet for the first 
of these discussions. Many general subjects were 
explored, and it was determined to have a subse- 
quent meeting later that year. Succeeding presi- 
dents have sat in on these discussions as they have 
been elected and have found them so stimulating 
that they have continued this Board of Distin- 
guished Consultants to the president. In subse- 
quent meetings, leaders from other segments of the 
economy have been added to the group, as well as 
a representative from education. Those currently 
meeting from time to time with NSPE President 
Noah Hull are the following: 

Chairman Granville M. Read, Chief Engineer (re- 
tired) , E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Gordon B. Carson, Vice President, the Ohio State 

University 
Charles A. Chayne, Vice President, General Motors 

Corporation 
James E. Dingman, Vice President and Chief Engi- 


neer, American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 

pany 
R. P. Dinsmore, Vice President, Goodyear Tire & 

Rubber Company 
Douglas H. Ewing, Vice President of Research and 

Engineering, Radio Corporation of America 
Leslie R. Groves, Vice President, Remington Rand 

Division, Sperry Rand Corporation 
F. K. McCune, Vice President-Engineering Services, 

General Electric Company 
Gerry E. Morse, Vice President, Minneapolis-Honey- 

well Regulator Company 
J. W. Oram, Vice President-Personnel, Pennsylvania 

Railroad Company 
C. E. Paules, Vice President (retired), Esso Research 

and Engineering Company 
Minard W. Stout, Vice President-Research & De- 

velopment, Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
Edward C, Wells, Vice President of Engineering, 

Boeing Airplane Company 
John L. Young, Vice President-Engineering Tech- 

nology, United States Steel Corporation 

The discussions with these industrial leaders fol- 
low no formal agenda. One or two topics of current 
interest may be suggested as an area of exploration. 
Usually a person well versed in a particular topic is 
asked to present some background material, and an 
informal discussion of the influence of this par- 
ticular area of concern on the engineering profes- 
sion follows. The NSPE president notes particular 
comments which are helpful as background ma- 
terial for the committees of NSPE, and these in 
turn are passed on for their guidance and _ in- 
formation. 

This is another attempt on the part of NSPE to 
do three things: (1) To bring to the consideration 
of the professional society the thinking and atti- 
tudes of industrial management as they affect the 
engineering profession; (2) To have available to 
the president of NSPE the long-range thinking and 
experience of these engineering leaders, and (3) An 
opportunity for a better understanding of the ob- 
jectives of the National Society of Professional En- 
gineers and to coordinate with industrial thinking 
those policies and programs for the benefit of the 
profession. 

It may be well to point out that this group in 
no way is a policy-making group for the Society. 
No policy of NSPE is established until carefully re- 
viewed and passed upon by the representatives of 
the fifty-three affiliated state societies that com- 
prise the NSPE Board of Directors. 
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true in the engineering prolession. 

What is the 1960 image of 
the engineering profession? What 
should be the imager Exactly what 
part does this so-called public im- 
age play in shaping the profession? 

To many these may be no more 
than broad academic questions, 
but today leaders in the enginecr- 
ing profession are showing increas- 
ing concern and interest the 
changing image of both engineer- 
Recently the 
Consult 


ing and science. 
Board of Distinguished 
ants, a group of top engincering 
executives who serve as advisors to 
the president of NSPE, met in 
New York to exchange opinions 
and explore some of the ramifica 
tions of these questions. Borrowing 
from. this discussion, the AMERI- 
CAN ENGINEER, on these pages, at- 
tempts to present a broad picture 
of some of the thinking on the 
changing image of the profession. 

Participating in the New York 
discussion as members of — the 
Board were: Chairman Granville 
M. Read, Gordon Carson, 
Charles A. Chavne, Douglas H. 
Ewing, Leslie R. Groves, F. K. Me 
Cune, Gerry E. Morse, Minard W. 
Stout, and John L. Young. Also 


taking part in the discussion were: 
George W. 


senedict, North Ame: 


Immediate Past 
NSPE President 


< 


Past President 
Clark Dunn, P.E. 


> 


Executive Director 
Paul Robbins, P.E. 


< 
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Harold Mosher, P.E. 


ican Aviation, Inc.; J. I. Patin, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company; 
Charles Savage, General Electric 
Company; Howard Miller, E. 1. 
duPont de Nemours & Co.; and 
representing the National Society 
of Professional Engineers, Past Pres- 
idents Clark A. Dunn and Harold 
A. Mosher, and Executive Director 
Paul H. Robbins. 

The wide spectrum of this 
group's discussion and the diverg- 
ent opinions expressed only tend to 
emphasize the complexities of pin- 
ning down the 1960 image of the 
engineering profession. Members 
of the Board made no attempt to 
come up with dogmatic answers to 
any phases of the problem. 

As the Board’s discussion strong- 
Iv suggested, one of the most im- 
portant areas of the 1960 image is 
embodied in what has been loosels 
referred to as the “merging role 
of engineering and science.” 

The complex nature of the tech- 
nologies of the mid-twentieth cen- 
turv undoubtedly has increased 
the interdependency of engineer- 
ing and science. Most members of 
the engineering profession welcom« 
the demands of this new interde 
pendence, but there is growing con 
cern that the lines of demarcation 
between the two professions, in be 
blurred the 


coming public’s 


mind, may contribute to serious 
shortages of essential engineering 
manpower. Too often, it is con 


tended, the populan press lumps 


all technological progress unde 


the generic term “science.” The 
launching of a complex rocket be 
comes a “scientific achievement” in 
the daily 


facts behind the scenes often show 


newspaper, while the 
that the success was attributable 
directly to the engineering appli 
cation 


Prernars, the 
presented by quoting from the re 
marks of NSPE Executive Directo1 
Paul H. Robbins before the Board 
of Distinguished Consultants. 
“Many of us have become. in- 
creasingly concerned with the re- 


problem is best 


cent trend of newspapermen, mag- 
azines and many speakers to use 
the generic term of science in re- 
ferring to many aspects of our 
technological effort. We must rec- 
ognize the fact that the demarca- 


tion between the basic science and 


Engineer... 
or Scientist? 


the applied science (or enginee) 
ing) is becoming less and less dis 
tinct. However, I think it should 
be of concern to. the profession 
that less interest is being displaved 
in the need for applying scientifie 
principles to the problems of ow 
modern economy. It has definitely 
heightened the problem of identi 
fication for the protession.’ 

There are manv areas of con 
cern on this matter of the merging 
roles of the two  professions—here 
are some of special significance 
which cropped up in the Board's 
cliscussion: 

Dean Carson—“This problem is 
not only important to educators, 
but it is of prime interest to indus 
trv and other elements of our econ- 
omy who depend on adequate sup- 
ply of brainpower trained in the 
proper fields.” 
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Mr. McCune—“I think there is 
room for concern in the fact that 
many segments of the public such 
as governmental units have turned 
in recent months to scientists for 
advice in engineering fields. In 
many cases they are receiving poor 
advice, primarily because of the 
failure to base such observations 
on sound engineering principles of 


was argued by some members of 
the Roard. 

Remarks by Minneapolis-Honey- 
well’s Gerry Morse were particu- 
larly pertinent to this area: “I have 
a feeling that the high school stu- 
dent preparing to make his choice 
of a future career has no idea what 
the engineer does. To test this 
theory we recently invited indi- 


Confusion reigns in the minds of high school students as to just what 
the engineer does—and what the scientist does. 


economy, feasibility and antici- 
pated needs.” 

Mr. Chayne—“I think there is 
also some evidence that develop- 
ments in engineering education 
have in many cases curtailed basic 
engineering training, resulting in 
engineers being weak in some of 
the more practical aspects of scien- 
tific development.” 

These few comments give some 
indication of the depth of concern 
about the image of the profession 
and about the changes which this 
new image has wrought. The 
Board’s discussion seemed to high- 
light particularly the problems 
that these developments have cre- 
ated in the education of the na- 
tion’s future engineers and scien- 
tists. 

There were suggestions that the 
drop in recent engineering enroll- 
ments could possibly be traced to 
a changing image of the engineer- 
ing profession. If the average high 
school student or college freshman 


-hears only the glories and achieve- 


ments of science, engineering en- 
rollments are certain to suffer, it 
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vidual science and math students in 
their senior year of high school to 
come in and be an ‘engineer-lor-a- 
day.’ It is just amazing the answers 
vou get after these voungsters have 
worked with us for a day. Almost 
without fail, the reaction is ‘I had 
no idea before what an engineer 
did.’ It is obvious that their idea 
of what a scientist is comes from 
television or what appears in pa- 
per-backed books and newspapers. 
But, I am happy to say that alter 
their ‘engineer-for-a-day’ experi- 
ence most of the students seem to 
show a real interest and aspiration 
for engineering.” 

The need for defining the roles 
of the two professions is probably 
more keenly felt todav in educa- 
tion than in other areas. If it is 
true that more scientific training 
is needed in engineering courses, 
then the educators should have the 
information in order that their 
curricula can be so tailored. If 
there is need for practical training 
in applied science, then this in- 
formation, likewise, is vital if the 
educational system is to perform 


its function. If more engineers are 
needed in particular fields, then 
high school counselors and mathe- 
matics teachers should have the 
facts now. 

Dr. Clark A. Dunn, a former 
NSPE president and executive di- 
rector of Engineering Research at 
Oklahoma State University, laid 
particular emphasis on the educa- 
tional aspects in a general discus- 
sion of the engineering-science re- 
lationships. 

“T believe there is concern—and 
substantial reason for this concern 
—for the public image of the en 
gineering profession and its effect 
on the bright voung students who 
are willing to enter the enginecer- 
ing and scientific fields. A numbe1 
of recent studies have borne out 
contentions that there is low ap 
preciation among high school stu 
dents of engineering and its con 
tributions to the welfare of the 
nation.” 

But, there were others who took 
a less serious view of the current 
trends. Among these was Dr. Doug- 
las H. Ewing of the Radio Corpo 
ration of America. 

“You simply can’t get large 
or major engineering project done 
without calling on a mixed group 
of talent in practically all of the 
basic engineering courses and phys- 
ical sciences. I think this may be 
more of a problem of semantics, 
and I’m not sure that it has a great 
bearing on the public image.” 

Dr. Ewing said it was his opin- 
ion that science, until the end of 
World War IJ, was far behind en- 
gineering in public acceptance and 
that the current trend actually rep 
resented a legitimate “catching up” 
on. the part of s« ience. “I feel this 
is good for the nation and I am not 
particularly concerned about the 


current emphasis on science.” 


Tuere were others who placed 
emphasis on the idea of teamwork 
between scientists and engineers. 

“We are all part and parcel of 
the same family here,” said Harold 
Mosher, immediate past NSPE 
president. “We must grow closer 
and closer together and we are 
particularly interested in the role 
NSPE will play in the future. The 
reason we are here today is to get 


(Continued on page 48) 
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FROM . 
WASHINGTON 


BY 
MILTON F. LUNCH, Ne 
N.S.P.E.’s Legislative Counsel Stage 


Another Congress has faded into history, leaving behind it the usual 

record of some accomplishments, some failures and much grist for the 

Legislative Items ~ political mill in an election year. The following items of particular engi- 

Of Interest neering interest are all certain to come up again in the next Congress in 

one form or another. The record on these items of legislation is sum- 

marized below for information and as part of the background which 
will influence the future course of legislation on these subjects 


Although the self-employed retirement bill passed the House last year, 
received approval from the Senate Finance Committee, and was debated 
for several days prior to the Congressional recess, the post-convention, 
bob-tail session ended without additional action being taken. This killed 
the bill for the 86th Congress, but supporters were pleased that the meas- 
ure had made more progress during recent months than at any time 


previously. | Self- 
On the last day of the session, Senator George A. Smathers of Florida, Employed 

the bill’s leading Senate supporter, voiced optimism for passage of self- é 
Retirement 


employed retirement legislation during the next session. Smathers de- 
clared that he had received assurances from Finance Committee Chair- 
man Harry F. Byrd that “we will have friendly and early consideration 
of the bill at the next session of Congress.” As a result, the Florida Senator 
added that “we have very good prospects of passing this proposed legis- 
lation in the immediate future.” 


The highly-controversial, much-debated bill relating to “common-situs” 
picketing by building trades unions, died in the Senate when it failed to 
clear the Labor Committee. A similar House version received approval 
from the House Labor Committee earlier this vear, but languished in 
the powerful Rules Committee without receiving the necessary clearance 
for floor debate. 

’ The bills would allow building trades unions a special exemption trom 
Common-situs a the secondary boycott prohibitions of the Taft-Hartley Act, and permit 
Picketing them to picket and shut down an entire construction project even though 
the union’s dispute was with only a single contractor or subcontractoi 

NSPE viewed these proposals as possibly endangering the rights of 
engineering and surveving employees in the construction industry who 
might be forced into representation and membership in a union against 
their will as a result of union coercion and pressure against one or more 
employers at the site. The bills would legalize construction site picketing, 
thus enabling unions to use this tactic as a weapon of coercion o1 pressure, 


A bill proposing a system of Federal registration for professional engi- 
neers, in order to regulate the practice of engineering on Federal projects, 
received no consideration from the Civil Service Committee, and died < Federal 
with adjournment. NSPE had gone on record as being opposed to the 
measure because it would seriously weaken and curtail the effectiveness 
of state registration laws. The Society opposed the bill also because it 
would have permitted registration without examination of some persons 


Registration 
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with questionable qualifications, was vague in its ultimate application, 
and provided a definition of “practice of engineering” which was exces- 
sively generalized and loose when compared to the customary definitions 
in existing state laws. 

The measure was introduced “by request” by Rep. John R. Foley of 
Maryland. It provided for the creation of a Federal Board of Registration 
for Federal Professional Engineers to license all persons engaged in the 
practice of engineering on Federal projects. Both governmental and non- 
governmental engineers would have come under the bill’s provisions. 


A proposal designed to increase the use of formal advertising and com- 


one yetitive bidding in Armed Services procurement contracts failed to receive 

consideration by a Senate committee and died with the adjournment of 

Bidding Congress. The measure had previously been approved by the House 


after being modified in some respects to meet NSPE objections. 


Congressional action on proposals to overhaul the Federal classification 
act has been delayed in favor of the 714 per cent pay raise enacted over 
a Presidential veto. However, with preliminary reports of a Bureau of 
Labor Statistics survey on white collar pay in private industry due to be 


released later this year, chances appear favorable that Congress may get 

8 8 < Federal Pay 
around to considering revisions to the Federal pay system sometime 
during the next session. It is contemplated that the BLS survey data For Professionals 


will permit a valid comparison between government and private salary 
levels and thus form the basis for adjusting Federal pay to prevailing 
rates in private enterprise. 

In testimony before House and Senate Civil Service Committees, NSPE 
indicated support of an across-the-board salary increase, but told the 
Congressional leaders that a permanent solution to the Government's 
problems in recruiting and retaining engineers and scientists can only 
be achieved through the adoption of a salary system which is “attuned 
to changing market conditions and which would permit the Federal Govy- 
ernment to adjust salaries promptly and effectively as circumstances 
warrant.” 


Because of Jast-minute pressure for action on other matters, the Senate 
Education and Labor Committee failed to report out any of several pend- 
ing bills pertaining to Federal aid to higher education. The pending 
proposals suggested various forms of Federal aid, such as loans to college 


Aid Teo > students, loan guarantecs, funds for the construction of classrooms and 

other facilities, scholarships, and funds to guarantee and retire long-term 
Education college bonds. Congress did, however, approve an 11th hour $500 million 
authorization for the college housing loan fund. 

During the closing days of the session, Senator Ralph W. Yarborough of 
Texas submitted a resolution calling on the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare to conduct a review and survey of various forms of po- 
tential Federal assistance for encouraging and helping institutions of 
higher education, and also to help students finance their educations. An 
objection prevented Senate consideration of the resolution, but floor dis- 
cussion indicated that the HEW Secretary may informally be requested 
to conduct a study of the type contemplated. Because of the genuine 
interest of practically all Senators in the subject of Federal aid for higher 
education, it appears that this matter will reccive early and detailed con- 3 
sideration in the next Congress. 


Bills to create a National Science Academy, or to establish commissions 
to study the feasibilty of creating a Science Academy, as well as bills to < National 
establish a Department of Science, received no serious Congressional 
consideration other than brief hearings conducted by the House Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics. 


Science 
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Institute Recommended 


To Certify Technicians 


By 
A. C. FRIEL, P.E. 


Chairman, NSPE’s Engineering Technicians 


Committee 


HE recent sampling of engineers 

at their work assignments re- 

poi ted that seventy-five per 
cent of those engineers replying to 
the study indicated they spent at 
least twenty-five per cent of their 
time on what they considered to be 
subprofessional or clerical activi- 
ties. This study is but one of nu 
merous indications that one of the 
pressing problems facing our na- 
tion in the use of technical brain- 
power is the ability of all users of 
engineering services to use proles- 
sional engineers at their highest 
potential. 

One of the areas that is receiv- 
ing increasing interest from indus 
try, government, education and the 
profession as a whole is the training 
utilization, and employment condi- 
tions surrounding engineering tech- 
nicians. Since the degree to which 
such technicians can assist’ profes- 
sional engineers, and in many cases 
relieve them of routine duties is 
important, these discussions are of 
vital concern to professional engi- 
neers and to the National Society 
of Professional Engineers. 

NSPE recognized the importance 
of this problem several vears ago 
and created an Engineering Tech- 
nicians Committee. This Commit- 
tee has delved deeply into the many 
facets of the problem, has conferred 
with educators, industrial personnel 
people, government officials, and 
representatives of 
and professions. It has also studied 


other societies 


rather extensively practices already 
initiated in this field by profession- 
al engineering groups in Canada. 
It has made several reports to the 
NSPE Board of Directors on spe- 
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cific Lacets of the problem. Its most 
recent 
establishment of an Institute for 
the Certification of Qualified Tech- 
nicians. 

The Committee recognized early 
in its considerations that it was 


presentation proposed the 


essential that a definition of an en- 
engineering thor- 
oughly understood, both in further 


technician be 


considerations of the Committee 
as well as by the Board and mem- 
bers of NSPE. As a result, one ot 
its early recommendations was that 
NSPE adopt the definition of an 
engineering technician de- 
veloped by ECPD in the 1953 re- 
port of its Recognition Commit- 
tee. This definition is indicated in 
the box accompanying this article. 

A second basic consideration was 
the role which NSPE should play 
in conjunction with the technical 
Engineers’ Council 
Development in 
the allairs of engineering techni- 
cians. On the Committee’s recom- 
mendation, the Board adopted the 
following suggestions as the areas 


societies and 
for Professional 


of concern of each ol these groups: 

@ ECPD—Formal educational de- 
velopments; 

@ Technical Societies—The tech- 
nical development of the en- 
gineering technician: 

@e@ NSPE—To concern itself with 
the status and related problems 
of engineering technicians. 
Having 

basic ground rules for the furthe 


established these few 
consideration of both the Society 
and the Committee, the Board then 
adopted several other recommen- 
dations of the Committee. These, 
therefore, are now NSPE policies: 

(1) NSPE should make no at- 
tempt to foster organiza- 
tion of engineering technicians 
within its own structure; 

(2) NSPE’s 
ance activities should include 
guidance for prospective engi- 
neering technicians in the same 


occupational — guid- 


manner that guidance activ- 
ities are conducted for pro- 
spective engi- 
neers: 

(3) NSPE should, consistent with 


professional 
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the objectives of the Society, 
be concerned with anything 
which would improve — the 
situation of the engineering 
technicians, and this would 
include industrial training 
programs; 


(4) NSPE should make no attempt 
to foster by legislation quali- 
fication for engineering tech- 
nicians; 

(5) NSPE should cooperate with 


technical institutes and other 
suitable technician training 
programs following the same 
pattern that now exists in 
NSPE’s cooperation with en- 
gineering college programs. 
With the adoption of the above 
policies, the Engineering Techni- 
cian Committee then set about the 
consideration of suitable grades 
for progression of engineering tech- 
nicians in their careers. Again the 
Committee sought the advice of 
numerous individuals both in in- 
dustry, education and government 
in arriving at its recommendations. 
As a result of these discussions 
considerations, the NSPE 
Board of Directors ultimately ap- 
proved the three grades recom- 
mended by the Committee. These 
are: (1) Engineering Technician 
Trainee; (2) Engineering Tech- 
nician; and (3) Certified Engineer- 
ing Technologist. A diagram of the 
pattern for progression through 
these grades and indicating the 
general requirements for qualifica- 
tion is shown on page 29. 
Having established recommend- 
ed grades and qualifications for 
these grades, it then became ap- 
parent that there was needed some 
certifying body from which quali- 
fied technicians could receive in- 
dication of having satisfactorily 
met the qualifications of the re- 
spective grades. NSPE previously 
had decided that it would not at- 
tempt to foster by legislation quali- 
fications and certification of engi- 
neering technicians. To fill this 
void the Committee recommended, 
and the Board authorized, the En- 
gineering Technicians Committee 
to take the necessary steps to es- 
tablish an “Institute for the Cer- 
tification of Engineering Techni- 
cians and Certified Engineering 
Technologists.” The Committee is 
now working on the many de- 
tails incident to the establishment 
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of such an Institute. It is felt de- 
sirable, however, to include in this 
article the current thinking of the 
Committee as to how the Institute 
would operate. 

The following diagram may help 
in visualizing thé proposed or- 
ganization of the Institute: 


NSPE 


a board would appoint a person 
to be responsible tor the manage- 
ment of the Institute. This person 
has been called tentatively the 
dean. Initially this would not be 
a full-time job, although it proba- 
bly would develop into one in a 
few years as finances permit. The 


NSET 


(National | 
Society of | 


l 
| Engineering 
Technicians) ra 


The 
Institute 
The Dean 


It is proposed that the Insti- 
tute would perform the following 
functions: (1) Determine by exam- 
ination, endorsement, or other- 
wise, the qualifications of all per- 
sons who apply for certification; 
and (2) Grant a certificate in the 
appropriate grade to applicants 
who successfully meet the criteria 
for certification. 

The Institute, which is exclusive- 
ly an examining body, would be 
operated by a board of directors 
comprising equal numbers of reg- 
istered professional engineers and 
certified engineering technologists. 
Preferably, the PE’s on the Board 
would be selected from the fields 
of consulting, education, govern- 
ment and industry. The CET’s 
should also be similarly selected. 
There being at the present time 
no nationally recognized organiza- 
tion of engineering technicians 
and engineering technologists, 
NSPE would have to qualify and 
appoint the original CET board 
members. Criteria for selection will 
be developed. It is believed that 
in time a national society of en- 
gineering technicians and technolo- 
gists will be established, which 
would then select the CET board 
members. 


The PE’s and CET’s acting as 


Committee recommends that NSPE 
advance on a loan basis $5,000 for 
the calendar year 196] in order to 
initiate the project. This would be 
repaid as the Institute accrues in- 
come from the original certifica- 
tion and the annual renewal pro- 
cedures. It is fully expected that 
this operation will be self-support- 
ing within a short period of time. 
The Committee envisions an orig- 
inal certification fee and a fee for 
change of grade in the amount of 
$10, with annual renewal in any 
grade being about $5. 


It has been reported to the Com- 
mittee that in starting a similar 
program of certification for engi- 
neering technicians in Canada, 
$7,000 was required for the first 
year of their program, and during 
this year $6,000 was returned in 
certification fees. The second year 
not only was the remaining $1,000 
repaid but the program was com- 
pletely self-supporting from there 
on and continues so today. 

Details of the procedure for ex- 
amination of the engineering tech- 
nician and technologists have not 
been worked out, but the help of 
the technical institutes, engineer- 
ing colleges, interested government 
and industrial personnel, together 
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with the appropriate technical so- 
cieties will be sought. 

The examination would be pre- 
pared centrally for the entire na- 
tion, but would be administered 
locally with the cooperation of 
the state societies of professional 
engineers and their local chapters, 
the local educational institutions, 
and the local organizations of the 
technical societies. Examinations 
would be returned to the Institute 
for grading and evaluation. Each 
step in the certification procedure 
will require the endorsement of an 
engineer. 

It should be noted that the pro- 
cedure as outlined is an_ insti- 
tute certification and NOT a li- 
censing procedure subject to the 
laws of the states. There are par- 
allels for such certification —pro- 
cedures in the medical technician 
and secretarial fields. 

The Constitution and Bylaws 
will be considered at an_ early 
meeting of the NSPE Board of 
Directors. It is also our intent to 
ask the chapters for recommenda- 
tions for certified engineering tech- 
nologists who would serve as the 
original technician representatives 
on the Institute Board. The exam- 
inations for the grade Engineer- 
ing Technician will not all be 
completed and ready for operation 
by January 1, 1961. About all we 
hope for by that time is the es- 
tablishment of the Institute for 
Certifying Engineering ‘Techni- 
cians and Certified Engineering 
Technologists. After this has been 
it will be possible 
issuing certificates im- 
the grade of Engi- 


accomplished 
to begin 
mediately fon 
neering Technician 
written examinations 
quired for this grade. The remain- 
ing required developments — will 
probably be placed in the hands of 
the Institute. 

The establishment of the Insti- 
tute should provide a much needed 
means of recognizing the status 
of technician members of the tech- 
nological team. It should also lead 
to the upgrading of the education 
and work experience, as well as the 
continued self-development of the 


Trainee, no 
being re- 


technician. It is even conceivable 
that the possession of a certificate 
might, in time, become a criterion 
for a class of membership in a 


technical society.—End. 
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Definition of a Technician... 

“An engineering technician is one who can carry out in a respon- 
sible manner either proven techniques which are common knowl- 
edge among those who are technically expert in this branch of engi- 
neering, or those specially prescribed by professional engineers. Un- 
der general professional engineering direction, or following establish- 
ed engineering techniques, he shall be capable of carrying out duties 
which may comprise: working on design and development of engi- 
neering plant; draftsmanship; the erecting and commissioning of 
engineering equipment or structures; estimating inspection and 
testing engineering equipment; use of surveying instruments; main- 
taining engineering machinery or engineering services and locating 
faults; operating, maintaining and repairing engineering plant; or 
activities connected with research and development, sales engineer- 
ing and representation, servicing and testing of materials and com- 
ponents, advising consumers; and training and education. 

“In carrying out many of these duties, the competent supervision of 
the work of skilled craftsmen will be necessary. The techniques em- 
ployed demand acquired experience and knowledge of a particular 
branch of engineering, combined with the ability to work out the 
details of a job in the light of a well-established practice. 

“An engineering technician, therefore, requires a background suf- 
ficient to enable him to understand the reasons and purposes of the 
operations for which he is responsible.” 


Engineering Technician Trainee-(ET*) 
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& Technologists & Pattern of Progression 
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Industrial Area in Foreground 


Industrial Development—An 
Opportunity for the 


standard for a_ professional engi- 


By 
CHARLES DELMAR TOWNSEND, P.E. 
Executive Director, Greater 
Burlington Industrial Corporation 


HERE is a Close relationship be- 
tween professional engineering 
and perhaps the fastest grow- 
ing profession—industrial develop- 
ment. This may seem strange to 
the many thousands of engineers 
who for the first time are consider- 
ing industrial development as a 
profession, but within the last few 
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years it has rapidly approached 
that position. It is true that there 
are many in this field of industrial 
development who are not qualified 
but this is also true in the profes- 
sion of engineering. The act of 
registration has helped reduce this 
condition. However, because of 
the people who became _profes- 
sional engineers, not through train- 
ing but through the ‘school of 
hard knocks,’ and who have every 
right to practice engineering and 
who were accepted into the profes- 
sion in order to get a modern con- 
cept of engineering started, we do 
have a few who are not fully quali- 
fied in what now has become the 


neer. 

So, too, industrial development 
has problems. Yet, this article is 
not about the problems of indus- 
trial development. It might be well 
to set forth the definition of incdus- 
trial development in order that 


each of us may know on what 
ground we tread. 
“Industrial development mobi- 


lizes the mental attitude and the 
physical and financial resources of 
a community for the attraction, 
reception and cultivation of new 
and expanded industry to bring 
about the balance of residential, 
commercial and industrial activi- 
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ties desired for a steady community 
growth. It functions by preparing 
the sites, necessary utilities of in- 
dustrial and public nature, the 
financing plan and the construc- 
tion team, all ready to start im- 
mediate construction. It is charged 
with the promulgation of the com- 
munity’s accomplished prepared- 
ness and readiness to satisfy the 
needs of such industry that will ad- 
vance the planned development of 
the community. It over-all 
responsibility for the erection of 
new industrial facilities and cush- 
ioning the introduction of the new 
production units into the life of 
the community. Its work is an in- 
tegral part of the development and 
maintaining of a balanced com- 
munity life.” 

This definition has been accepted 
Industrial De- 

group made 


by the American 
velopment Council, 
up of professional developers who 
have joined together promote a 
higher quality of standards on 
qualifications for those who enter 
into this field. 
There are, of course, several 
types of industrial developers which 
come to mind. First are the private 
groups of individuals who buy up 
land and sell it to industry for a 
big profit. These are not profes- 
sional developers. Then there is a 
group who buy the land and really 
put something into it—those who 
make it an industrial park, a place 
where industry lives with its neigh- 
bors, tightly controlled as to how 
buildings should be built, set back 
from the street and all the other 
restrictions made to in- 


industrial area. 


necessary 
sure beautiful 
These people are one class of in- 
dustrial developers but are usual- 
ly associated with the Society of In- 
dustrial Realtors. They are selling 
a product—a building or a piece of 
land in which they personally have 
put large amounts of money. Pro- 
fessional engineering can 
part in this type of industrial de- 
velopment. 

The group, however, which we 
are primarily concerned is 
the community or state develop- 
ment organization. The division of 
the utilities, banks and transporta- 
tion groups who are charged with 
the developing of areas or regions. 
A group which is working for the 
welfare of many; trying to build 


play a 
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Shown outlined by white dots are 100 acres available for research and 
development firms in the Burlington area. At left is the William Hazelett 


Strip-Casting Corporation. 


more stability in the employment 
of the given area; endeavoring to 
stimulate and keep alive the eco- 
nomic growth; striving to attract 
industry to bring its branch plants 
and grow with the region. These 
are the professional industrial de- 
velopers. These are the people who 
hold in their hands the future of 
tomorrow. for youl community. 


Ir is this group, some 8,000 agen- 
cies, corporations, divisions — of 
local, state and private organiza- 
tions who are building our country 


industrially today. Yes—building— 


Here is an aerial photograph sho 


Burlington. 


for it is through these groups that 
new industrial space is often de- 
veloped. Through this same group 
that new industry for a community 
often is found and brought into life 
for the area. It is from this group 
that industry today, all over the 
country, solicits its facts about cli- 
mate, working conditions, housing, 
availability of labor, business cli- 
mate, plant sites, costs of utilities, 
recreational facilities, educational 
systems and over 700 other factors 
which, as many of you must know, 


are the factors which must be most 


wing the IBM plant and land in 


carefully considered when a com- 
pany plans expansion or re-loca- 
tion. 

Here is a definite spot where a 
registered professional engineer 
who has been registered in the field 
of industrial, mechanical, electrical 
or almost any branch of engineer- 
ing and who has been in industry 
or who has made some study of the 
requirements of industry, can help 
to develop the future. 

In this work comes the need to 
not only use the engineering skills 
but also to develop character, to 
develop the ability of working with 
all types of people. It is a field 
where one can grow just as fast as 
one chooses. There is no end, for 
this work embraces the planning 
of future towns, the uplifting of 
urban areas that are now de- 
pressed. It is a challenge to de- 
velop training programs to aid the 
local area and a host of other 
phases just as challenging. 

Let us look at one example of 
these development groups—one 
which has a unique background 
and is unique in its operations. 
The Greater Burlington Industrial 
Corporation in Burlington, Ver- 
mont, was born in a time of stress 
and turmoil. In the Chittenden 
County, Vermont, area in 1954 
there came the time when the 


American Woolen Mills were 
forced to close, as many other mills 
throughout New England did. 
Here it was not entirely a question 
of labor but a question of eco- 
nomics into which the giant com- 
pany had allowed itself to become 
trapped over the previous years. 

Twenty-seven forward looking 
men who had a vision of something 
which could be accomplished that 
day in January of 1954 were the 
incorporators of G.B.1.C. which 
the corporation is termed locally. 
It became a nonprofit organization 
and the people who started it were 
from all walks of life; a newspaper 
publisher, several attorneys, real 
estate and insurance men, local 
businessmen on Church Street (the 
main shopping center in the city) , 
industrial executives, bankers, and 
other professional people. In fact, 
it was a very stable cross section of 
the entire area represented. 

The Articles of Association for 
the Greater Burlington Industrial 
Corporation indicate the tempo 
of the thinking of that time. 

“1. To unify coordinate 
public and private effort directed 
toward the attraction, encourage- 
ment, financing and development 
of private industry within the 
Greater Burlington area, which 
shall include the towns, cities and 
villages of Chittenden County, for 
the purpose of promoting, increas- 
ing and _ stabilizing opportunities 
for gainful employment. 

“2. For the accomplishment of 
the foregoing, to: 

“(a) Locate, attract, build, en- 
courage and establish factories, or 
other enterprises within the Great- 
er Burlington area by any meth- 
ods, except the giving of bonuses, 
which may seem appropriate to the 
Board of Directors. 

“(b) Obtain funds by stock sub- 
loans, gifts, grants, 

advances, invest- 
appropriations 


scriptions, 
grants-in-aid, 
ments, municipal 
or otherwise. 


This is Burlington Industrial Park 
with speculative building at the 
left and Edlund Company at the 
right. 


“(c) Use funds so acquired in 
making of loans, investments in 
corporate securities, the acquiring 
of sites, the constructing, acquiring 
and improving of buildings, and 
in such promotional effort and ad- 
vertising, through such media o1 
agencies, as may seem appropriate 
to the Board of Directors. 

“(d) Exercise any lawful powers 
under the provisions of Section 
5786 of the Vermont Statutes, Re- 
vision of 1947.” 

The year 1954 was a dark time 
for Chittenden County for the 
woolen mills did finally close and 
unemployment soared. The area 
suffered badly but G.B.L.C. had 
been working and as the new idea 
began to unfold an engineer, the 
writer, was hired to set the wheels 
in motion as manager of the organ 
ization. It was the beginning of a 
unique method of supporting an 
organization whose sole function 
was to bring industry to the badly 
hurt area. At the March town meet 
ing an article was introduced on 
the town warning of the meeting 
to support financially the 
tions of the Greater Burlington In 
dustrial Corporation. It was sug 
gested that a two per cent tax be 
applied against the communities 
grand list (or total value 
of the property in the community 
At this town meeting when all peo 
ple of the communities vote on 
what shall be done during the com- 
ing year within that community, 
this idea of supporting G.B.1.C 
was passed by the people at the 
meeting. Thus, from the start in 
1955 of six communities support 
ing the promotional program of 
G.B.1.C. we have 
communities out of 
total of seventeen in the 
However, actually only about foun 


opel a 


assessed 


grown to ten 
a complete 
county 


teen have active areas since the 
other communities are small in 
population or not suited for in 
clustry. 


Tuvs, G.B.LC. is a county-wide 
organization made up of twenty 
three clirectors, whom 
must come from 
in the county and the 
them from the City of Burlington 
itself. The county has approxi 
mately 68,000 people and Burling 
ton, the largest city in Vermont, 
(Continued on page 55) 
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bases in Spain. 


OHN M. Ferry, P. E., started his active career by 

crossing the Atlantic Ocean thirty-nine times dur- 

ing his first term in the Navy, and has been travel- 
ing constantly in each job he has held since. 

Born in New York City in November 1897, he grad- 
uated from Stevens Institute of Technology in  Ho- 
boken, N. J., in 1918 as a mechanical engineer. Fol- 
lowing his Navy experience he had occasion to travel 
to Canada and Argentina for Peabody Engineering 
Corporation dealing in boilers. At one time he lived 
for a year and a halt in Argentina. Being able to travel 
added much enjoyment to work of which he was al- 
ready fond. “I think I must of gotten itchy feet the 
first time I was in the Navy,” he said. After that he 
seemed to attract jobs which kept him on the go. 

He is now special assistant for installations to the 
Secretary of the Air Force and as such is in charge of 
all real estate acquisitions, construction, and engincer- 
ing matters in that office. The construction of four 
\ir Force bases in Spain is one of the largest projects 
that has come under his guidance. Started in 1954, the 
project was substantially completed last fall. Mr. Ferry 
was pleased that the project progressed rapidly and 
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Special Assistant for Installations to the Secretary of the 
Air Force, John M. Ferry, P. E., arrives to inspect missile 


with only a minimum of criticism while bases in other 
countries were being scrutinized. 

He heard more from both the Air Force and the 
public on another of his major projects—the Air Force 
Academy in Colorado Springs, Colorado. The Acad- 
emy chapel, which caused quite an uproar because of 
its modern design, is now under construction. With 
the completion of the chapel, the initial construction 
of the Academy will be complete. 

In his present capacity he is also responsible for the 
direction, guidance and supervision over all construc- 
tion and maintenance matters affecting the USAF air- 
craft and missile base program in the United States 
and overseas. Pressure from all sides to speed these 
bases often makes it necessary to begin construction 
before plans are complete. 

Mr. Ferry has been in Washington since 1953 and 
has worked under four secretaries of the Air Force. He 
now holds the rank of colonel in the USAF Retired 
Reserve. Upon his retirement, he and his wife, who is 
of Spanish extraction, plan to live for a while in Spain. 
He is a member of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, as well as NSPE. 
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INCE there are many definitions 
of the word “professional,” 
the engineer must analyze the 

word as he understands it and as he 
believes it to apply to engineering. 
Having done this, he arrives at his 
personal philosophy, while 
others may not agree, or may have 
slightly different ideas, he may ac- 
cept it as his guiding principles. 

I have done this regarding my 
personal beliefs about our profes- 
sion. They may not be (and prob- 
ably aren’t) the exact belief of all 
engineers, and I do not presume to 
speak for all of them. Neither do | 
presume to condemn others who 
think differently. If they have been 
honest in thinking through and 
developing their own philosophies, 
they have just as much right to 
them as I have to mine. 

With these things in mind, here 
are some of my beliefs. . . 

Service to mankind is a requisite 
of true professional engineers and 
their success or failure should be 


measured by the services they 
have rendered, rather than the 
wealth they have accumulated. 


This doesn’t mean that an engi- 
neer should be. satisfied with 
mediocre pay, but it mean 
that he should not be satisfied with 
mediocre work, and he should be 
continually willing to lend his 
talents—even without charge—to 
help his fellow man. 

I believe in engineering as an 
exact science. That doesn’t mean 
that there can be only one right 
answer to a problem—there may be 


does 
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Reflections on a Career in Engineering 


By 


JOHN T. WEST, P.E. 


Retired Executive Secretary, Pennsylvania SPE 


several—but the answer we choose 
must be right. The structure must 
be safe and sound—sound, on a 
basis of physical strength—sound 
economically—sound on a basis of 
good planning for future require- 
ments. 

As our structures must be sound 
so that they will stand the test of 
time, so must our dealings with 
our employers, clients, fellow en- 
gineers, employees and with our 
fellow man. There is no room for 
lying, cheating, misrepresentation 
or double dealing in a profession. 

I believe in honesty in all things, 
and believe that honesty is the 
minimum standard expected from 
all men. I believe in the Golden 
Rule, and that in all our dealings 
with others, we should be guided 
by its principles. 

I further believe that in order to 
and recognition as 
men, we must be 


merit 
professional 


respec t 


guided by an additional set of 
rules which we call our Code of 
Ethics. 


I believe in a competitive system, 
but competition among engineers 
should be on proven 
ability, rather than self praise or 
condemnation of fellow engineers. 

I believe that while all men may 
be created equal, they do not re- 
main that way, and I am opposed 
to any plan of equal pay for all. 
Engineers should be recompensed 
in proportion to their work and 
abilities, and those without ability 
should not be engineers. 

I believe that engineers in in- 


a basis of 


dustry or in private practice, must 
at all times have two masters, the 
safety and welfare of those who 
will use their product, and the 
economic interests of their em- 
ployer or client. This being true, I 
am opposed to any regimentation 
of engineers, or equalization of 
pay, or practices which would in- 
jure the public or my employer on 
clients by forced work stoppage by 
engineers for unreasonable de- 
mands. 

I believe security kind 
that we assure for ourselves by con- 


the habit of 


-the 


scientious work, and 
saving a portion of our earnings. I 
do not believe that the world owes 
us a living or that it 1s the govern 
ment’s duty to support us in idle 
ness. 

I believe that 
been guilty of devoting too little 


engineers have 
time to human problems, and too 
little concerned with religious and 
civic aflairs. I that the 
logical thinking, which is a part 
training, is 


believe 


of their engineering 
badly needed in all 
government, and it is the duty of 


branches of 


all engineers to interest themselves 
in these things. 

I believe that if politics is a 
“dirty game,” it is because too few 
right-thinking men have taken an 
active part. 

I believe in 
neering societies for the good that 
they do in research and advance- 
ments in design in the various 
branches of engineering. I believe 
that every engineer should belong 
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to the technical society of — his 
branch. 

J FURTHER believe that individual 
representing 


engineering, 


technical societies, 


special branches of 
cannot be effective in promoting 
the over-all interests of all engi- 
neers, and that there is a definite 
need for an over-all Society with 
membership open to engineers of 
all branches. 

I believe that 
must interest themselves in young 
men (and women) entering our 
profession—to give them a helping 
hand—encourage them to prepare 
themselves for registration, and by 
precept and example, guide them 
into professional concepts. 

I believe that we must continual- 
ly interest ourselves in engineering 
education to the extent that our 
engineering courses are sound and 
well administered, and that salaries 
in line with those paid in industry, 
are given to engineers in the teach- 
ing profession. I believe that with- 
future engi- 


older engineers 


out good teachers, 
neers will be poorly prepared and 
my profession will suffer. 

I believe that my Society must 
interest itself in our government at 
all levels to see that legislation 
pertaining to engineering is sound, 
and that it is properly adminis- 
tered. 

I believe that engineers must de- 
velop themselves as public speakers 
so that the public will know them 
and their abilities. 

I believe that these things can 
not be done by individuals going 
their separate ways, but that they 
can be accomplished by a_ well 
organized Society as coordinator. 

I believe that it is the duty of 
every engineer to prove his qualifi- 
cations by registration, and to be- 
long to, and take an active part in 
the Society representing his profes- 
sion, 

I believe that with these objec- 
tives and with loyal and active 
members, we can and will make ow 
country a better place in which to 
live, and our profession one which 
has earned and gained its rightful 
place in Society. 

So much for what I believe about 
the engineering profession, but 
how does this way of life (and that 
is what it is) help the individual 
engineers? Is it too idealistic to be 
practical? 
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I would certainly agree that it is 
idealistic—that these are ideals 
which should be sought after—but 
I am not one who considers that 
ideals must be forgotten in our 
daily lives as being unattainable. I 
believe that if we would follow our 
ideals, we would have the peace on 
earth which we profess to want so 
badly—that we would have it in 
our relations with one another, 
whether we are in the position of 
employer and employee; black and 
white; Jew and Gentile; or Ameri- 
can and Russian. 

Unless we approach our prob- 
lems with such ideals, how can we 
expect to have peace? If we look on 
our neighbors, fellow citizens or 
employers as enemies who are try- 
ing to take advantage of us, and 
believe that we must take advan- 
tage of them before they do us (if 
we take such a dog-eat-dog atti- 
tude) how can we really be pro- 


fessionals and serve our fellow 
man? 
Engineers are individuals, and 


about as individual as you can find. 


If they had been like other peo- 
ple’s they wouldn't have picked the 


most difheult courses college, 
which required them to study. into 
the wee hours of the mornings 
while some others were enjoying a 
four year country-club style picnic. 
Yrs, they are individuals. Each 
one is moulded in a slightly difter- 
ent pattern and they are not all 
equal in ability or performance. 
Each one expects his achievements 
to be individually recognized (just 
as his mistakes are recognized) , 
and he expects promotions or raises 
in pay when he earns them. He 
does not expect to have to earn 
them for his whole department, 
nor does he expect someone else to 
earn them for him. 


When he is given a job to design 
something for his employer or to 
supervise some project, he is offer- 
ing—and his employer is expecting 
-him to use his brainpower to his 
best ability for the protection of 
the public and the profit of his em- 
ployer. Brainpower, or brain out- 
put can't be measured as easily as 
the number of bricks laid per day, 
and the employer must expect him 
to use his best efforts and have 
faith in him. If the employer treats 
his engineers as professional indi- 
viduals, credits their achievements, 
as well as criticizes their failures, 
and doesn’t give them the ‘“‘bull- 
pen” treatment (by hiring them 
with fancy promises and then for- 
getting that they exist), these en- 
gineers will develop into highly 
competent, loyal 
professionals of the highest type. 

Some of the steps are: 

@ Proper hiring methods and 
telling the truth about the posi- 
tions and future opportunities. 

e@ Treating the engineers as in- 
dividuals in the same way that doc- 
tors on the medical staff or lawyers 
on the legal staff are treated, with 
recognition for accomplishments. 

@ Careful attention to the lines 
of communication so that there is 
an open channel for good ideas 
from the bottom to the top. 

@ Encouragement of continual 
by sponsorship of 


executives and 


education 
courses, classes and conferences. 

@ Recognition — of 
registration as a step toward pro- 
fessionalism and encouragement to 
those who care enough to seek it. 

@ Opportunities to take part in 
engineering and _ scientific society 
work with the understanding that 
the developments will be of direct 
or indirect benefit to all, and that 
such work will help develop the 
best in the employee. 

What rewards then, does this 
pathway have to offer the engincer- 


professional 


ing employee? The satisfaction of 
doing one’s best; of developing 
one’s capabilities; of using one’s 
abilities and efforts to serve his 
fellow man and his employer; and 
of helping to raise one’s profession 
to the level where it 
Added to these things there is al- 
most certain to be satisfactory re- 
muneration, for men with these 
attitudes are appreciated and 
sought after.—End. 


belongs. 
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TECHNICAL GROUPS 


E. M. LIEBERMAN, P.E. 


Industrial Consultant 


HE engineer who becomes a 

good manager must overcome 

a major obstruction. By train- 
ing and practice he will take a 
group of known facts, put them to- 
gether in their logical order and 
arrive at the only conclusions pos- 
sible. His work is clear-cut once 
the specifications are set forth. 
When he starts in the field of man- 
agement, however, he is astounded 
when an employee comes up with 
an answer that just did not come 
out the way it should have. He has 
been inclined to regard his techni- 
cal work as separate from the rest 
of his personality. When he _be- 
comes a manager he is inclined to 
forget that a host of factors other 
than an employee's technical capa- 
bility affect his work. 

We all know that theory and 
practice are identitcal—providing 
we know all of the factors. Look 
at the factors! 

In a field in which technical 
skills are required a person is first 
hired for his technical skill. If he 
stays in the same field he is ex- 
pected to develop along technical 
lines to a point at which his out- 
put along such lines is greatly im- 
proved and his value to the com- 
pany increases. If he continues still 
further in this field he is expected 
to be able to supervise a group of 
people in order that his techni- 
cal productivity can be multiplied 
by the group. 

At this point he must recognize 
that the technical skills for which 
he has been elevated to a super- 
visory position, though still neces- 
sary, become less important to 
him than they were formerly, and 
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he must educate himself along 
managerial lines. As the depart- 
ment grows and the individual ad- 
vances with it, he finds that the 
problems with which he deals be- 
come less technical and more mana- 
gerial until he becomes the boss 
of a large department, chief engi- 
neer if you like, and he is wholly 
dependent on others to supply him 
with information which he will 
transmit to the Executive Commit- 
tee of the company and through 
whom he will transmit information 
to his department. The original 
technical concept of his problem 
virtually disappears and is replaced 
by the problems of management. 

Management is the use of tools. 
The primary and by far the most 
important tools with which we 
have to work in technical groups 
are people—people having at least 
as many variations as those found 
in other groups, but taken as a 
whole, with some dominant char- 
acteristics. 

The first thing we teach any per- 
son engaging in a new job or ac- 
tivity is to become familiar with 
his tools. The second thing we 
teach him is to use his tools prop- 
erly. Here oversimplification of the 
first definition becomes obvious. 
The scientific study of people is. 
at this time, about 100 years old 
and is making progress at a rate 
comparable to other sciences. At 
this point in our learning, however, 
specific causes for the differences 
in personality characteristics are 
not well known and, therefore, the 
means by which best to use vari- 
ous traits are vague. 

We can, however, generalize, 


and, in areas of human motivation 
four general classifications become 
useful, They follow in their order, 
not of importance, but of require- 
ments’ for satisfaction. (1) The 
Physical Necessities—food, shelter, 
clothing. (2) Group Identification 
—the requirement of an individual 
to belong to a group of which he 
feels a part. In industry we advo- 
cate that a person adhere first to 
family, then to church, and third 
to the economic enterprise with 
which he is associated. This, in my 
opinion, is rationalization. 
We really want our employees and 
associates to identify themselves 
first with their jobs and then with 
other groups as they see fit. (3) 
Self-Identification—the recognition 
of one’s self and the requirement 
for recognition of being different 
from other people with whom we 
are associated. (4) Self-Fulfillment 
—the requirement of using our- 
selves to capacity. An example of 
this is Roger Bannister, the first 
man to run the mile in less than 
four minutes. No doubt the desire 
for recognition played a large part 
in his being motivated to accom- 
plish this feat, but it is very doubt- 


There are several philosophies 
on general management and its 
practice. They are... 


authoritarian 
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ful that recognition, considering 
the exhausting work necessary to 
run a mile in less than four min- 
utes, was for him sufficient motiva- 
tion to justify the struggle. In per- 
forming this feat Mr. Bannister in 
a dramatic way used himself fully. 
It was he who derived the major 
satisfaction from his performance. 
ing categories, namely Self-Identi- 

The third and fourth motivat- 
fication and Self-Fulfillment, are 
more important to technical groups 
than to any other broad category 
of people with which I am familiar, 
Phis is true, partly because of their 
training, and partly because of the 
kinds of people that they were in 
the first place to be motivated to 
acquire this training. 
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Turre are several philosophies ad- 
vocated in the writings on gen- 
eral management and its practice. 
They can be divided into five gen- 
eral approaches: (1) Authoritar- 
ian, (2) Control, (3) Status, (4) 
Personnel, and (5) Results. The 
Authoritarian approach is one in 
which we approximate an autoc- 
racy, and find that the boss’ word 
is law; right or wrong, reasoning 
or unreasoning, it is still law. The 
Control approach is one in which 
standards of performance and the 
requirement of meeting or exceed- 
ing those standards are dominant. 
The Status approach attempts to 
convince the individual that work- 
ing at his job, for his boss, for his 
company, will elevate the em- 
ployee to a position that is the 


most desirable one for him. The 
Personnel approach is one in 
which the supervisors of an em- 
ployee become personally attached 
to that person and attempt to in- 
fluence him by creating in him a 
strong attachment for the group, 
which is the personal embodiment 
of the Company in the employee's 
mind. The Results approach is 
one which sets particular require- 
ments for the employee's job and, 
recognizing the inevitability of mis- 
takes, charges the employee with 
the responsibility for fulfilling these 
requirements. It is to some extent 
like teaching a child to swim by 
throwing him into deep water. 
With this method one would 
promply turn his back on the 
child and go home confident in the 


eee results 
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knowledge that if the trainee gets 
home he will have learned to swim. 
If he doesn’t get home he would 
be classed as simply another cas- 
ualty or be so outraged that he 
would have gone somewhere else. 
In the latter two cases the results 
are the same. 

It seems obvious to me that any 
one of these approaches used in an 
unadulterated manner can be suc- 
cessful in only a limited number of 
instances. The chances of one of 
the five approaches being a suc- 
cess when used indiscriminately 
with a group are no better than 


the chances of the boss and the 


The manager must understand 
his group. 


The manager must be able to 
communicate with people. 
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individuals in his department fit- 
ting into one or two pure per- 
sonality categories. 

Management can be compared 
to a pilot control of a power sys- 
tem. It is the signal received which 
controls the output of an ampli- 
fier through a series of stages. For 
this control to be effective, so that 
the output of the system is direct- 
ed along lines which will accom- 
plish the objectives of the mana- 
ger, first the manager must know 
the tools with which he has to 
work, and second he must know 
how to use those tools. The tools 
in this case are people, and _ to 
know them he must have some 
standard by which he can evaluate 
them. To use them properly he 
must also have a standard to pro- 
vide him an index for their prop- 
er applications. 

I have found the following list 
useful in evaluating personnel in 
most categories of employment, 
and particularly in technical fields. 
In their order of importance and 
for the reasons given after each, 
we use some or all of the following 
characteristics. First, Dependability 
—we must know what an em- 
ployee will be doing and be able 
to depend on him to perform a 
set series of functions. Second, he 
must have Energy—energy to do 
that in which he is dependable in 
sufficient quantities to become an 
important stage of amplification. 
Third, he must have Knowledge 
so that those functions in which he 
is dependable and doing in great 
quantities will be directed in use- 
ful channels. This knowledge al- 
so will provide greater uses of the 
first two Fourth, 
particularly in technical fields, we 
require Imagination—imagination 
to find new avenues of use of the 
knowledge which controls the en- 
ergy used dependably to accom- 


characteristics. 


plish our objectives. 

Now we have attempted to ex- 
pose the salient factors from which 
we can derive a base for the re- 
quirements of Management. To 
those of you who are students of 
the subject, it must be apparent 
that substantial discussion of each 
of these factors would be required 
to produce an acceptable under- 
standing of it. Also, you will rec- 
ognize that a number of contro- 
versial statements are included. So, 


with no more apology, let us barge 
into the actual Management func- 
tions and their application to tech- 
nical people. 

The first requirement of a mana- 
ger is a set of objectives. Some of 
these objectives are dictated by the 
company, some by his immediate 
supervisor and some by himselt. 
Job descriptions, definitions of re- 
sponsibility, results to be accom- 
plished, are all part of these ob- 
jectives. In addition to those just 
mentioned there are personal ob- 
jectives, which become a set of re- 
quirements, to be met by the in- 


dictated solely by 


dividual and 
him. 

These objectives when listed be- 
come a set of specifications, the de- 
gree of accomplishment of which 
provides him with a base for meas 
uring the effectiveness of his man- 
ager. After the objectives are listed, 
after they are weighed to include 
their relative importance, and 
when the degree of completeness 
is shown after each, the manage 
has developed a_ program. This 
program now indicates the direc- 
tion which the manage1 
take in the development of his 
departmental or company effort. 
So far we have developed a meas- 
ure of a static quantity. 


should 


Any business is composed of a 
series of rates. For example, the 
rate of making profit—to say that 
a business has produced a_ profit 
of $1,000,000 indicates very little. 
If this profit were produced in 
fifty years the business would not 
be considered inordinately success 
ful. If, however, it were produced 
in two years we might consider the 
half a million 
profit as reasonably acceptable. The 


dollars per yea 


rates of sales, direct costs, various 
overheads, and sales expense com 
bine to give us a profit and loss 
statement: in all the factors in 
such a statement time is the de 
nominator. 


RerurNninc now to the set of ob 
jectives which have evalu- 
ated as to their importance and de 
gree of completion, we have only 
to insert the factor of time in the 
proper place to change this pro 


been 


gram from a static quantity to a 
rate. Upon examining each facton 
in the program and deciding on 
the portion of time available fon 
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its completion, we then can make 
a schedule from which we can not 
only direct our own work but 
by which we can measure our own 
effectiveness. 

The second requirement of a 
manager is authority. Responsibil- 
ity and authority, as in this case, 
are frequently referred to in the 
same breath. They are in reality 
different animals. Re- 
sponsibility is assigned. Everyone 


breeds of 


in an organization is completely re- 
sponsible for all acts in that organ- 
ization under his control or sub- 
ject to his direct or indirect super- 
vision. Authority, however, is the 
right or obligation to make deci- 
sions. In order to confer authority 
on any individual the manager at 
anv level must limit his own right 
to make decisions, and, therefore, 
must voluntarily limit his author- 
ity to directly 
under him in the echelon of the 
organization. The supervisor limit- 
ing his authority to the immedi- 
ately supervised employee then re- 
tains the right of hiring or firing 
that employee, of training him, of 
helping him 
but eschews the function of mak- 


those individuals 


with his decisions, 


ing the decisions which properly 
belong in the purview of the em- 
ployee. 

Much prose space and organiza- 
tion time are devoted to the de- 
velopment of 
partmental policy. I submit that 
much of the time spent on discus- 
sion in this area can be saved by 


company de- 


understanding what policy is. Pol- 
icy is a set of prefabricated deci- 
sions within the scope of which all 
employees lower in the chain of 
command of the organization are 
required to limit their decisions. 

A term heard frequently nowa- 
days is “Management by Excep- 
tion.” This term is totally unde- 
scriptive of a management func- 
tion. We attempt rather to man- 
age by routine, and, therefore, to 
treat exceptions as special cases, 
determining at each level the 
scope of decision in such special 
cases, that may be allowed the 
employees involved. To conduct 
routine management, company pol- 
icy is established and authority for 
making limited decisions is con- 
ferred. 

The third requirement of a 
manager is communication. In or- 
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der to manage a group it becomes 
necessary for the manager to make 
known his requirements, assign re- 
sponsibility, confer authority, as- 
sign a job, be critical of work and 
individuals, receive 
concerning the group, and, there- 
fore, to communicate with people. 
Good communication stems from 
what we think of as normal con- 
sideration of the other person. If, 
in communicating with another in- 
dividual, the transmitter starts 
his communication at a_ level 
which the receiver understands, and 
develops his from that 
point to the desired bit of informa- 
tion required to be communicated, 
very little misunderstanding will 
result. If, 
high or too low in the scale of 


information 


thesis 


however, we start too 


understanding of the person. re- 
ceiving our communication we run 
the hazard of either 
receiver, in the first instance, by 
starting at a level which he does 


losing the 


not understand, or losing him, in 
the second instance, by boring him 
to the extent that he loses the 
thread of our communication be- 
fore we arrive at the pertinent in- 
formation. In addition, considera- 
tion dictates that we give enough 
thought to the information to have 
it well in mind, before we impart 
it, so that we avoid imposing on 
our listener’s time and attention. 
Conversely, to receive spoken in- 
formation we have to listen. To be 
able to listen we must have devel- 
oped our own acceptance to a de- 
eree that enables us to catch the 
bit of information when it is of- 
fered. We must have tolerance of 
the person telling us something, 
even though the message is cir- 
cuitous and wasteful of time. We 
must do these things so that the 
general climate of communications 
can be improved, and adequate 
understanding in a group can be 
built. Human communication does 
not occur accidentlly—it is created. 

The fourth requirement of a 
manager is understanding 
group. Earlier we spoke of four 
areas of motivation, Physical Ne- 
cessities, Group Identification, Self- 
Identification, and Self-Fulfillment. 
Each person engaged in technical 
work has chosen his field for 
reasons other than his ability to 
make money in that field. At the 
outset, the thought of becoming 


famous for discovering or produc- 
ing something which un- 
known or not available formerly 
becomes as important as any single 
element. The recognition for ac- 
complishment — Self- Identification 
—then, is a great importance to 
those of us who are engaged in 
technical fields. 

Tue fascination of development, 
the absorbing interest in produc- 

(Continued on page 48) 


An agreed upon set of objec- 
tives are necessary. 


Managers must have authority 
to make decisions. 
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RESISTORS — High resistors 
that have low inductance at high fre- 
quencies are described and _ pictured 
in a new engineering data sheet avail- 
able from Corning Electronic Com- 
ponents. The Corning Glass Works 
department has said that the H-type 
resistors are designed for circuit load- 
ing, damping and terminating, and 
are especially useful for dummy an- 
tennas. Power ratings for five models 
range from five to 140 watts at 40°C. 
The sheet says, however, that these rat- 
ings may be increased twelve per cent 
if the resistors are mounted vertically. 
If cooled with forced air, the ratings 
may be increased up to four times. 


pow er 


(Circle 15 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


CLEANING — An _ informative bro- 
chure on dual-purpose core knock-out 
and blast cleaning equipment for the 
foundry industry, recently introduced 
by Wheelabrator Corporation is now 
available. The folder contains dia- 
erams and drawings of this machine— 
how it works, photographs of castings 
before and after core knock-out and 
cleaning, and case history information. 
Step-by-step description of the core 
knock-out cycle and the blast clean- 
ing cycle is given in the literature. 


(Circle 16 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


MEASURING—Alvin & Company has 
released a 124-page catalog which offers 
a complete line of drawing and meas- 
uring instruments and equipment, it 
has been announced recently. Particu- 
larly intended for dealers, schools, col- 
leges, and engineering departments, the 
Alvin catalog contains hundreds of ad- 
ditional new items. Included are ad- 
vanced drawing sets, drawing instru- 
ments, designing aids (templates for 
architectural, electronic, tool design, 
and other fields), drawing equipment, 
drafting materials, computing and 
measuring devices, magnifiers, survey- 
ing instruments and other miscellane- 
ous items used in the drawing, draft- 
ing, engineering, and graphic arts 
fields. Each item is clearly illustrated 
and described. 


(Circle 17 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 
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GRATING—Characteristics of a new 
type of steel industrial grating and 
facilities for its manufacture and fabri- 
cation are described in a_ 12-page 
bulletin just issued by Dravo Corpora- 
tion. Bulletin No. 1112, entitled 
“Tru-Weld Grating and Stair 


“TRU=WELD 


Treads,” cites Dravo's thirty years ex- 
perience as a national distributor of 
grating and stair treads, and outlines 
the features of the company’s highly 
automated plant which went into 
production early this year. Pictured 
are the slitting machine, which slits 
bearing bars from coil steel; equip- 
ment to edge, straighten and cut 
bearing bars to desired lengths; the 
automatic welding machine which 
produces grating with a completely 
fused weld at each joint; the auto- 
paint line, and engineering 
personnel at work. Other 
show bend tests of Tru-Weld. and 
ordinary grating, in which the bearing 
bar on the ordinary grating separates 
from the cross bar while the weld on 


mated 
photos 


the Dravo grating withstands more 
severe bending. Design, panel widths 
and load tables for Tru-Weld grating 
and stair treads with both standard 
and close spacing are detailed, as are 
typical clearances and the various 
types of fasteners used for installation. 
Included also are necessary specifica 
tions for ordering. The bulletin lists 
such applications for Dravo erating 
and stair treads as trench drainage 


machinery floors, conveyor 


systems, 
systems, operating floors, power plants, 
grain and missile silos, operative ma- 
chinery, refinery plants, tank walk- 
ways and stairs, river locks and dams, 
sewer systems, and sinter and_pellet- 
izing plants. 


(Circle 18 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


DRAFTING — A 
just released by J. $ 


comprehensive 24- 
page catalog 
Staedtler, Inc., presents a wide variety 
of items designed to make it easier 
for engineers, architects and draftsmen 
to execute drawings with good repro 
ducing qualities. Eighty-one high 
quality items are shown and described 
Among them are the new Mars 
Lumochrom pencils designed for color 
coding on tracings, nonreproducing 
pencils for making temporary work 
notes on drawings, as well as a com 
prehensive selection of other drafting 
pencils, leads and holders. ‘Three in 
dexes make it easy to locate the items 
of interest. 


(Circle 19 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


MACHINE TOOLS—A new, 
catalog has been released by South 
Bend Lathe. It shows the 

line of South Bend engine 
toolroom lathes, turret lathes, milling 
machines, shapers, drill presses and 


page 


complete 
lathes, 


pedestal grinders. A considerable por 
tion of the catalog is devoted to tools 
attachments and accessories for 
with the various machines. Complete 
specifications, feature descriptions and 
prices are included to facilitate selec 
tion of sizes and types of machines 
Nearly 500 illustrations are used to 
illustrate the scope of the line and 
applications 


(Circle 20 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


SWITCHES—This “How Others Do 
It” publication contains ideas sub 
mitted by plant engineers and elec 
thev've used 


tricians showing how 


snap-action switches to increase pro 
duction efficiency. Hlustrated by draw 
ings and photographs, this twenty 


ninth issue contains five methods 


which can save man-hours, protect 
operators and machinery, and elimi 
nate waste. The lead story tells how 
thirty-four precision — lighted push 
button switches help fans keep pace 
with speedway racing action. It is pub 
lished by Micro Switch, a Division of 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co 


(Circle 21 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 
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PUMP MOTORS—A 
sisting of a collection of technical 
articles on pump motors, reprinted 
from “Underground Raindrops” mag- 


brochure con- 


azine, is now available. The technical 


articles, written by the engineering 


department of U.S. Motors, are illus- 
trated with various charts, diagrams, 
graphs, tables, and outaways dealing 
with the subjects covered. “What You 
Should Know about 
Motor Lubricants,” explains how the 
use of the proper lubricant type and 
frequency is reflected in (1) continuous 
operation, (2) low maintenance costs, 


Turbine Pump 


(3) low power consumption, and (4) 
low lubrication costs. Test results, and 
lubricant 
ered. “Facts about Pump Motor Bear- 
ings,” details the effects of 


recommendations are cov- 


contact 
angle on the life of angular contact 
thrust bearings. ‘““The Why and How 
of Pump Motor Protection” describes 
and evaluates the various kinds of 
protective devices used to prevent 
electrical and/or mechanical damage— 
disconnect thermal 


fuses, lightning arrestors, and others. 


switches, relays, 


(Circle 22 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


ABRASIVES — authoritative 22- 
page manual on the many uses and 
applications for rubberized abrasives 
is available from the Cratex Manu- 
facturing Company. The Cratex ap- 
plication manual 
histories on a variety of typical ap- 
plications. In addition, it outlines the 
most efficient methods for mounting, 
dressing and trueii Recommended 


gives actual case 


ig. 
operating speeds are also listed. 


(Circle 23 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


CHEMICALS — Ninety-four organic 
and inorganic chemicals produced by 
Hooker Chemical Corporation for in- 
dustry and agriculture are concisely 
reviewed in a newly revised and en- 
larged, 16-page, quick-reference digest, 
“Hooker 
by the company. The bulletin, No. 
100-D, informa 
tion covering commer- 
cially produced Hooker chemicals and 
Included 


Chemicals,” just published 
vives useful factual 
eighty-eight 
six development products. 
are more than twenty new or recently 
developed chemicals. The bulletin in 
cludes certain acids. alkalies, the ele 
ments chlorine and phosphorus, me 


tallic salts, phosphorus compounds, 
sulfur compounds, chlorides, chloro- 
benzenes, and additional chemicals of 
the Eastern Chemical, Western Chem- 
ical and Phosphorus Divisions, other 


than Hooker's 


ucts. A thumbnail description, phys- 


custom-made — prod 


ical data, chemical formula uses, and 
types and weights of shipping contain 
ers are presented for all ninety-four 


chemicals listed 


(Circle 24 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


POTENTIOMETERS—\\ 6-page cata 
log describing Fairchild Controls Cor- 
poration’s full line of high-precision, 
single-turn, wirewound potentiometers 
suitable for missile and space age ap- 
plications, computer assemblies, cali- 
bration controls, servomechanisms and 
precision industrial control systems 
has been announced. Complete elec- 
mechanical 


trical and specifications 


for twenty-eight standard models of 


linear, nonlinear and sine-cosine 
units that range in size from 34” to 5” 
diameter are contained in one mul- 
tiple-foldout selector table. Four color- 
coded outline drawings with dimen- 
sional callouts classifv the line in terms 
of case design, clamp band configura- 
tion and mounting. The text material 
describes many special or unusual 
mechanical features that can in- 
corporated, such as phase-shifters, 
solenoid detent spring return mech- 
microswitches 


clutches and 


anisms, cam-actuated 
and electro-magnetic 


brakes. 


(Circle 25 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


PALLETS—A handy booklet describ 
ing pallets and their uses has been 
published by the Raymond Corpora- 
tion. Titled “A B C of Pallet Han- 
dling,” the book illustrates different 
types of pallets and explains their 


of PALLET HANDLING 
cam 


wood and 
pallet 
explained The 


uses. The advantages ol 


metal pallets are listed and 
specifications — are 
booklet describes how to estimate pal 
let requirements by floor-area, weight 


and unit methods. Instructions for 
loading pallets are given and standard 
loading patterns are illustrated. Sug 
pallet 


gestions are offered for safe 


operations. 


(Circle 26 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


PLASTICS—A_ newly 


sheets, rods, tubes, 


revised 64-page 
catalog of plastic 
films, blocks and flat tubings has been 
announced by Cadillac Plastic and 
Chemical Company. 
ments and miscellaneous supplies also 
are listed. The catalog lists available 


Cements, pig- 


sizes, weights, color ranges, textures, 
> > 
purchasing specifications, grades and 
prices. It includes revised and ex- 
panded 2-page comparison tables of 
electrical 
properties of fourteen plastic families. 


chemical, and mechanical 
The catalog enables easy price, prop- 
erties comparison of acetate, acrylic, 
butyrate, Delrin, Implex, Kel-F, Mylar, 
Nylons, phenolic, flexible and linear 
polyethylene, polystyrene, high  im- 
pact styrene, Teflon and Vinyl in cast, 
extruded, molded and _ laminated 


shapes. 


(Circle 27 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 
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= Society News 


Preparation Begins for 1961 


Engineers Week Observance 


Organizational planning for the 1961 National Engineers’ Week, Feb- 


ruary 19-25, got underway at the state society and local chapter levels this 
month as NSPE prepared for its eleventh annual sponsorship of the nation- 
wide tribute to engineers and the engineering profession. 


The theme of the 1961 observ- 
ance is “Engineering .. . A Careei 
of Opportunity.” It was chosen to 
help bring home to the nation’s 
young people something of the 
scope of the career possibilities that 
are opening up for the engineering 
graduate in private practice, in in- 
dustry, in education, and other 
areas. 

A number of outstanding profes- 
sional engineers have agreed to act 
as individual sponsors for the 196] 
Week. The listing of sponsors to 
date includes: Frederick H. Zur- 
muhlen, commissioner, Department 
of Public Works, New York City; 
Major General A. M. Minton, 
USAF, director of civil engineer- 
ing; Raymond R. Tucker, mayor of 
St. Louis, Mo.; Ole Singstad, con- 
sulting engineer; Titus G. LeClair, 
manager of Nuclear Power Appli- 
cations, General Atomic Division of 
General Dynamics Corporation; 
Robert H. Roy, dean, School of 
Engineering, the Johns Hopkins 
University; Allen B. Du Mont, 
group general manager, Allen B. 


Du Mont Laboratories Divisions of 
Fairchild Camera and Instrument 
Corporation; A. V. Wiebel, presi- 
dent, Tennessee Coal & Iron Divi- 
sion of United States Steel Corpora- 
tion; V. E. Gunlock, chairman, Chi- 
cago Transit Board; W. L. Everitt, 
dean, College of Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and J. F. Fair- 
man, senior vice president, Consoli- 
dated Edison Company of New 
York. A complete listing of the 
1961 sponsors will appear in the 
November issue of the AMERICAN 
ENGINEER. 

National chairman for the 196] 
observance is Warren G. Stadden, 
a consulting engineer and architect 
of Roselle, N.J. Serving with Mr. 
Stadden on the Engineers’ Week 
Committee are: A. C. Bullen, Jr., 
Honolulu, Hawaii; J. Raymond 
Carroll, Urbana, Illinois; Max H. 
Morris, Washington, D.C., and Rex 
A. Tynes, Albuquerque, New Mex- 

The basic poster design for the 
1961 Week utilizes a symbolic “or- 


biting electron” pattern on a blue 
background. This design will be 
carried over to a number of pro- 
motional items as symbolizing the 
new technological career opportu- 
nities open to young people with 


W. G. Stadden 


gram. 


A Message from the EW Chairman... 

National Engineers’ Week is observed in February, but as those 
of us who have participated at the local and state level know, the 
success of the observance has its real beginning in the month of 
October. This is the month when committee 
organization must be completed and prelim- 
inary planning started. Promotional material 
containing suggestions for the Week will be 
mailed from the National Society office this 
month. I urge all state and chapter commit- 
tee chairmen to make October the “kickoff 
month” for their 1961 Engineers’ Week pro- 


Poster Design 


an education in engineering and 
the physical sciences. 

Career conferences’ for high 
school students will be a major ac- 
tivity of the 1961 Engineers’ Week 
program at the local chapter level. 
Mailings to newspaper publishers 
from the National Society head 
quarters will suggest that the press 
might survey the career opportuni 
ties which are now open locally to 
the young person with an enginee) 
ing education. The mailings will 
suggest that “such a survey could 
take the form of a report on the 
variety of professional engineering 
work done in the paper's circula 
tion area in the fields of private 
practice, industry, research, educa 
tion, and government.” 

Promotional kits for the Week 
are being sent to all NSPE state 
and local groups this month. The 
kits contain ideas for working out 
Engineers’ Week chapter 
program concerning such projects 


a_ basic 
as organizing speakers bureaus, de 


(Continued on page 44) 
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TV Spot Films: A set of seven 20-second TV films dramatizing the theme 
of the 1961 National Engineers’ Week. Produced to meet network 
standards, the films call attention to the career ‘‘doors’’ which are 
opened with an education in engineering and the physical sciences. 
Each film qualified for public service TV time during station breaks, 
A set of these seven films will reach your largest Engineers’ Week 
audience. Price: Set of seven films, $25, 


Set of Seven TV Slides: Obtain extensive TV coverage through the 
Week with these slides displaying poster-type art work and printed 
copy calling attention to engineering. May be used during all TV 
station breaks as public service announcements. Price: $10 per set 
of seven slides. 


Tape Recorded Radio Announcements: A set of seven 20-second radio 
spot announcements, made by a network radio and TV announcer, 
Offers local stations a top-level recording for 20-second station breaks, 
Price: Set of seven recorded announcements, $3.50. 


Lapel Buttons: A high-quality lapel badge with poster design. Each 
chapter or state society can set its own price for button sales. Prices: 
100 to 500—1Sc each; 500 to 1,000—10c; 1,000 to 3,000—7c: 3,000 
to 5,000—Sc; and over 5,000—4c. 


Posters: Colorful 9 x 11-inch pasteboard posters carrying the 1961 
Engineers’ Week design and theme. This is the basic promotional 
item for calling attention to the Week. Use on bulletin boards, in 
window displays, school exhibits, etc. Large size (18 x 22 inches) also 
available. Prices: 9 x 11, $4 per 100; 18 x 22, $5 per 100. 


Paper Banners: Excellent for display use. Three feet long by 6 inches 
wide. Has poster design and words “National Engineers’ Week” in 
color. Price: $4 per 100. 


Bumper Stickers: Gummed paper stickers, 15 x 334-inch, carrying the 
words National Engineers’ Week and a reproduction of the professional 
engineer's seal, in bright orange on a black background. Prices: 100 
to 500—15c each; 500 to 1,000—10c; 1,000 to 3,000—7c; 3,000 to 
to 5,000—Sc; and over 5,000—4c. 


National Engineers’ Week Seals: Use these brightly colored seals on all 
office mail from now through February 25. Poster design printed on 
114-inch gummed paper. Price: $3 per 1,000. 


Newspaper mat story on the educational background needed for a career 
in engineering: A feature article stressing the importance of a well- 
ordered sequence of basic math courses throughout the four years of 
high school. Prepared on mat, with illustration, ready for immediate 
insertion in daily or weekly newspaper. Price: 75c each. 


Newspaper mat story on the engineer in private practice: A feature 
article explaining what a consulting engineer does, what kind of back- 
ground he needs, and how he must be registered as a professional 
engineer to sign plans and specifications. Prepared on mat, with 
illustration, ready for immediate insertion in daily or weekly news- 
paper. Price: 7Sc each. 


Newspaper mat story on the engineer in industry: A feature article des- 
cribing how engineers in industry utilize their professional knowledge 
and skill in research, development, and production. Prepared on mat, 
with illustration, ready for immediate insertion in daily or weekly 
newspaper. Price: 75c each. 


Logotype: A metal cut of a poster design to insert in advertising, 
special sections of newspapers, industrial house organs, magazines, 
and other printed matter. All state society and chapter publications 
should have one. Price: $1 each, 


“Engineering's Great Challenge... The 1960’s:'’ A re-issue of the 15- 
minute tape recorded radio program distributed last year. Excellent 
for use on public service radio time. Price: $3 each. 


ENGINEERS’ 


H; RE are the basic promotional aids on which 

to build your Engineers’ Week program. These items 
will give your program coverage in local 
newspapers, on radio and TV stations, and in 

civic and group displays. Use these promotional 
materials to emphasize the career opportunities 

in engineering. 


USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER YOUR AIDS NOW! 


1, TV spot films @ $25 per set. 

2. ————TV slides: set of 7 slides @, $10 per set. 

3. ————Recorded spot announcement @ $3.50 per set. 

4, ———Lapel! buttons: 100-500 @ 15c ea.; 500-1,000 @ 10c ea.; 1,000- 
3,000 @ 7c ea.; 3,000-5,000 @ 5c ea.; over 5,000 @ 4c ea. 

§. Posters: regular size @ $4 per 100. 

Posters: large size @ $5 per 100. 


6. ————Banners @ $4 per 100. 

yA Bumper stickers: 100-500 @. 15c ea.; 500-1,000 @ 10c ea.; 1,000- 
3,000 @ 7c ea.; 3,000-5,000 @ 5c ea.; over 5,000 @ 4c ea. 

8, ———-Seals @ $3 per 1,000. 

9, ————Newspaper mat stories on educational background for engineering 
@ ea. 

10. Newspaper mat stories on the engineer in private practice 
@ 75c ea. 

11, ——-—Newspaper mat stories on the engineer in industry @ 75c ea. 

12. Logotypes @ $1 ea. 

13. Radio tapes: “Engineering’s Great Challenge . . . The 1960's” 


@ $3 ea. 


National Society of Professional Engineers 

2029 K Street, N.W./Washington 6, D.C. 

Sirs: 

Please rush me items indicated. | enclose a check [-] money order (J 
in the amount of $ 
| understand remittance must accompany order. 
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Thoughts om 
Professiomalismm. 


By NOAH E. HULL, P. E. 
1960-61 NSPE President 


Ethics and Engineering in Industry 


HF engineers in industry form by far the 
largest segment of the Engineering Profes- 
sion. They are the men and women who will 
determine the future of the Profession. 


Ix discussing ethics, it is really not necessary to 
differentiate between the engineer in industry 
and his colleagues in other fields in such a dis- 
cussion. Why differentiate? They all study the 
same courses under the same professors; they all 
apply the same engineering principles; their 
responsibility for their professional actions are 
just as much a part of their daily work as of 


N. E. Hull, P. E. 
Guest Columnist 


any others. 


Tue following quotation trom the introduction to the Canons of 
Ethics for Engineers gives the basic principles of ethics: “Honesty, 
justice and courtesy form a moral philosophy which, associated with 
mutual interest among men, constitutes the foundation of ethics. 
The engineer, wherever he practices, should recognize such a stand- 
ard, not in passive observance, but as a set of dynamic principles 
guiding his conduct and way of life.” 


To quote further—‘“As the keystone of professional conduct is in- 
tegrity, the engineer will discharge his duties with fidelity to the 
public, his employers, and clients, and with fairness and impartiality 
to all. It is his duty to interest himself in public welfare, and to be 
ready to apply his special knowledge for the benefit of mankind. 
He should uphold the honor and dignity of his profession and 
avoid association with any enterprise of questionable character. In 
his dealings with fellow engineers he should be fair and tolerant.” 


Tue title “Engineer” is one of which we can be proud, and as an 
indication of that pride obtain legal registration as a concrete sym- 
bol that we are engineers and professionals. 
B: loyal to the organization that employs you. Use your engineer- 
ing training, experience, and talents for the advancement of your 
employer's affairs. As a professional engineer remember your re- 
sponsibility to maintain the professional reputation for honesty, 
described as its greatest asset. 


I acting for your employer do not sacrifice sound engineering prin- 
ciples on the altar of expediency, they will surely come back to 
haunt you. 


Ix conclusion here is a quotation from Confucius: “Wisdom, com- 
passion, and courage—these are the three universally recognized 
moral qualities of man. It matters not in what way men come to 
the exercise of these moral qualities, the result is one and the same. 
When a man understands the nature and use of these moral qual- 
ities, he will then understand how to put in order his personal con- 
duct and character.” 
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ENGINEERS’ WEEK 
(Continued from page 42) 


veloping the spade work for news- 
paper publicity, placing exhibits 
and window displays, and obtain- 
ing discussion programs and_ spot 
announcements on radio and TV. 


The order form printed in this 
issue of the AMERICAN ENGINEER 
lists the promotional aids for Engi- 
neers’ Week available from the Na 
tional Society headquarters. Deliv 
eries on all materials will be made 
as soon as possible. Orders should 
be placed early in the fall. Addi- 
tional copies of the printed ordei 
form, including prices, will be 
mailed to local chapters and state 
societies with the promotional kits. 

The first in a series of Action 
Letters on the 1961 Week will be 
mailed from the National Society 
headquarters this month. The se- 
ries of printed bulletins will offer 
suggestions for local Engineers’ 
Week projects. 

Efforts will be made to obtain a 
message to the engineering profes 
sion on the occasion of the 196] 
Week from the new President of 
the United States, and to obtain a 
joint resolution of Congress desig- 
nating the week of Washington's 
National 


birthday as Engineers’ 


Week. 


The Westchester County Chapter, 
NYSSPE, recently presented a ban- 
ner to the Ladies Auxiliary. Shown 
are, |.-r.: Mrs. Frank Puccio, past 
president; Mrs. John Balint, current 
president; Raymond Quigg, chap- 
ter president, and Mrs. Fred Mar- 
telon, secretary. 
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NSPE News Briefs: 


@ Waldo Wegner, chairman of 
NSPE’s Young Engineers Commit- 
tee, recently sent out a memo to all 
state and chapter presidents re- 
minding them that November is 
Young Engineers’ Month. Accom- 
panying the memo, was a specially 
prepared kit to assist the chapters 
and state societies in planning pro- 
grams for the month. 

@ Winfield J. Johnson has been 
appointed executive director of the 
Minnesota Society of Professional 
Engineers. He replaces Robert J. 
Newbury who resigned to accept a 
similar position with the Illinois 
SPE. 

@ The National Society's Engi- 
neers-in-Industry Committee met 
recently in Washington to discuss 
a number of 
Highlight of 
was the decision to prepare a new 
book to augment and supplement 
A Professional Look at the Engi- 
neery in Industry. The Committee 


important matters, 
the two-day session 


also plans to prepare a series of 
pamphlets for chapter use ar- 
ranging engineer in industry pro- 
grams. There was also considerable 
discussion on the possible forma- 
tion of a functional section for en- 
gineers in industry. 

@ A copy of the publication en- 
titled Registration for the Engi- 
neer in Government Practice has 
recently been sent to all state and 
chapter presidents with sug- 
gestion that it be placed in the 
hands of a key engineer in a gov- 
ernmental agency in the local area. 
Additional 


available without charge upon re- 


copies will be made 
quest. This action was taken by 
the Functional Section for Engi- 
neers in Government Practice. In 
other news, Wesley E. Gilbertson, 
chairman of the Section, has urged 
all states to form a Government 
functional section, At the present 
time, there are about twenty Gov- 
ernment functional sections, he 
said. 

@e \ State 
ence was held recently at NSPE 
headquarters for those who will be 


Secretaries’ Conter- 


directing the activities of then 
state society during 1960-61. This 
is an annual event designed to 
familiarize the secretaries with 
the operations of NSPE as well as 
to discuss mutual problems. 
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NSPE Board to Convene in 
Denver; Varied Program Set 


Members of the NSPE 


3oard of Directors will meet this month in 


Denver, Colorado, and a varied program is planned. The fall session is 
scheduled tor October 18-21, with headquarters at the new Denver Hilton 


Hotel. 

The first day, October 18, will 
consist of an all-day meeting of the 
Society's Executive Committee, 
with Board members to convene at 
7 pm. the lollowing evening. 
NSPE President Noah E. Hull 
will speak at the opening dinner 
on “The State of the Society.” 

Flovd E. Dominy, Commissioner 
of the U.S. Reclama- 
tion, will be the guest speaker at a 
luncheon on October 20. 

In addition to the regular pro- 


Bureau ol 


fessional sessions, many social ac- 


tivities have been arranged for 


both members and their wives. 


Dates 


to 


Virginia Society of Professional 
Engineers—Annual Meeting, Octo- 
ber 13-15, 1960. Monticello Hotel, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 

National Society of Professional 
Engineers — Fall Meeting, October 
19-21, 1960, Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Professional Engineers of Colorado 
—Annual Meeting, October 20-22, 
1960, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Denver 
Colorado 

North Dakota Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers—Annual Meeting, 
November 3-5, 1960, Plainsman 
Hotel, Williston, North Dakota 

Wyoming Society of Professional 
Engineers—Annual Meeting, Novem- 
ber 5, 1960, Henning Hotel, Casper, 


Wyoming 
Arkansas Society of Professional 
Engineers — Annual Meeting, No- 


vember, 1960, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Puerto Rico Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers—Annual Meeting, 
November, 1960, Building of the 
Colegio de Ingenieros, Hato Rey, 
Puerto Rico 

Professional Engineers of Oregon 

Annual Meeting, November 11-12, 
1960, Marion Hotel, Salem, Oregon. 

Maine Society of Professional En- 
gineers—Annual Meeting, Novem- 
ber 5; 1960, Augusta, Maine 

National Society of Professional 
Engineers—Winter Meeting, Febru- 
ary 9-11, 1961, Hotel Ft. Des Moines, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

National Society of Professional 
Engineers—Annual Meeting, July 4- 
7, 1961, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, 
Washington. 


New York State SPE 
Holds Fall Meeting 

The New York State Society of 
Professional Engineers held its fall 
meeting at the Hotel Woodruff in 
Watertown, New York, in Septem- 
ber. 

Victor E. Hall, of Syracuse, N.Y., 
president of the State Society, 
presided. 

Mayor William E. 
of Watertown welcomed the cdele- 
gates and members at a luncheon 


Lachenauer 


which John B. Johnson, editor- 
owner of the Watertown Daily 
Times and Watertown’s “Citizen 


of the Year” was the speaker. 

Glenn B. Warren, vice president 
of the Turbine Division, General 
Electric Company and _ presi- 
dent of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, received the 
Society’s award as “Engineer of 
the Year.” 

D. S. Simmons, president of the 
Association of Professional! 
neers of the Province of Ontario, 
Canada, was the speaker at the din- 
ner September 17. 


Warren Honored 


Glenn B. Warren, left, receives 
the “Engineer of the Year” award 
from Victor Hall, NYSSPE president. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING WITH THE 


Minimum 3 lines. Director of Specifications Department. Ja 

Undisplayed, $1.80 per line. Three or Large Midwest consulting firm has im- Pr 
more consecutive insertions $1.50 mediate opening for capable individual MEY 
per line each. with broad experience in specification 


writing for all branches of building con- 

struction work. Must also possess ad- 

ministrative ability. Send complete re- 

per line. Three or more consecu- sume of educational background and ex- 
tive insertions 75¢ per line each. perience, including personal qualifica- 
Displaved: General Advertisin tions and small photograph to Box 1006, 

Box Number chargeable as one line. 


Displayed: Same rate as General N 
Advertising. 


Positions Wanted: Undisplayed, 90¢ 


Mechanical Specifications Writer. Perma- 


Mail Box Number replies to: nent position available immediately with 
AMERICAN ENGINEER large Midwest consulting firm for 
2029 K Street, N.W. Washington 6, D.C. thoroughly qualified and experienced 
man. 3-week vacation. Moving expenses 
paid. Salary commensurate with ability. 
Send complete resume, with small photo 
to Box 1005, AMERICAN ENGINEER. . 
man aaies uxiliar visor 
Civil Engineer, P. E. BSCE 52, MEAdm, TESTING ENG ommittee. 
M.ASCE, M. NSPE, 9 years experience NGINEER 
in master planning, design, specs, and S h f 
construction of industrial structures, outhern range manutac- 
utility systems and highways for re- r j H i * 
search facilities and commercial devel- ture desires engineer with ea 
opments. Capable as project leader. For- perience in developing and 
eign location desired. Box 1001, AMER- d ° ege ° 
ICAN ENGINEER. testing gas and electric appli- The Ladies Auxiliary Advisory 
oe ah Should have sitssieabahdeteia Committee hopes that by the time 
ae or three years experience vou read this column, every mem- 
and be familiar with A.G.A. 
ber of every auxiliary will have 
ENGINEERS—DRAFTSMEN d in her hands a copy of the 1960 is- 
Three to ten years experience in water and pportunity tor creative an >of Engineers’ Wiv ficial 
sewage treatment plant design and draft- aggressive man. Send resume sue o Lngineers wes, Our Ooicial 
ing. Also for subdivision development > ne 
and municipal engineering. Permanent to Box 547, Cleveland, Tenn. yearbook. Through the generosity 
positions—excellent benefits. Send de- of the NSPE. enough copies were 
an salary requirements. Consoer, this vear to be distributec 
Townsend & Associates, Consulting En- Miscellaneous I ‘ : 
gineers, 360 East Grand Ave., Chicago to each chapter president for her 
11, Wl. Civil Engineering and Land Surveying . . Tht. 1: 
wi ee Firm considering expansion, Will enter- entire membership. This little pub- 
tain provosition to associate or merge 4 
Owner of slg amen materials = with practicing Professional Engineer lication is full of valuable informa 
neering, soil mechanics, general physi- and/or Land Surveyor. New Jersey only. ; -o > Toes 
cal and chemical testing, and explora- Box 802, AMERICAN ENGINEER. sa tron, reports ol the National Com- 
tion firm wishes to expand or merge as ¥ itree ; >» : > maT) an. 
branch of civil engineering firm or with INVENTION DEVELOPMENT Experi- SES, aes of the national _ 
firm engaged in like business. Sound mental equipment. Drawings. Details on nual meeting and a complete list- 
business structure. Box 1002, AMERICAN request. Todd Consult Enginee 424 : 2 : 
NGINEER. ons u ing ungineers, o f ll | d ] 
E West 119th St., New York 27. N. Y. ing Ota ( lapters an tne pres! 
dents and secretaries. 
California Officers Meet A total of 120 local and state 


chapters make up the family of 
professional engineering auxilia 
ries. The membership reaches the 
impressive total of 7000. Several 


new chapters have been added , 
since the first of the year and re- 

quests for information about. or- 
ganizing have been coming in fre- 
quently, Many states are beginning 

to feel the need of some sort of 

state organization to coordinate 

the activities of the chapter aux 

lliaries within its borders 


Following is a list of the new 
auxiliaries organized since the first 
of the year. Contra Costa Chapter 
of Richmond, California, was. or- 
ganized in April with fifteen mem- 
bers. Southern Arizona Chapter of 


NSPE President Noah E. Hull and Executive Director Paul H. Robbins met 
recently with chapter and State officers in California. Shown seated are, ee forty-five charter members. 
l.-r.: Douglass R. Judd, first vice president, CSPE; Mr. Hull, and Fred M. They hold : 
Johnson, national director, CSPE; standing, |.-r.: Leroy Martin, executive with varied programs and socials. 
secretary, CSPE; Mr. Robbins; Oliver Deatsch, regional vice president, Cen- Huntsville, Alabama, Northeast 


tral, CSPE, and Bertram H. Hirsch, regional vice president, Northern, CSPE. Chapter organized an auxiliary in 


a monthly meeting 
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February with sixteen members. 
They have monthly meetings with 
varied programs. A large enthusi- 
astic group organized in Spring- 
field, Illinois, in April, as an aux- 
iliary to the Capital Chapter of 
ISPE. They had a charter mem- 
bership of thirty-five and have al- 
most doubled that number since 
then. The Central New York Chap- 
ter of Syracuse has organized an 
auxiliary with twenty-five charter 
members. The ladies meet once a 
month for a luncheon meeting. 
The first auxiliary in Nevada was 
organized in May by the Southern 
Chapter in Las Vegas. They have 
twenty-five members. The ladies 
Auxiliary to Queens Chapter in 
New York State Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers was organized in 
May with eight charter members. 


It is our hope that these new 
auxiliaries will be as helpful to 
their men’s chapters as the more 
than 100 older organizations have 
proven to be. 


All news of the “With the 
Auxiliaries” column should be 
sent directly to Mrs. Clark A. 
Dunn. 


New Jersey Group Hears 
Talk on Explosives 


Twenty members of the Morris 
County Association of Professional 
Engineers and Land Surveyors as- 
sembled in Morristown, N.J. in 
September to inaugurate their 
1960-1961 season program and_ to 
hear Albert E. Ely, manager of the 
Hercules Powder Company, present 
a talk and motion picture on 
“Blasting Vibrations, Causes and 
ftects’’. 

The informative — presentation 
was followed by a lively question 
and answer period which was re- 
luctantly terminated to give all 
committee chairman time to. in- 
troduce their plans to fulfill estab- 
lished objectives for the year which 
include recognition of problems 
confronting the county, local in- 
dustry, and public safety. 
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Certificates and 
Emblems are available 


The National 


fessional 
gol Pre “"gin, 
ter, 


The Professional Engi- The beautiful Society shield 
neer emblem is available is available in several 
styled as cuff links. Can styles. See coupon below. 
also be ordered in large 

3” size as a metal auto- 

mobile emblem. 


Now available for the 
ladies is a _ beautiful 
Ladies Auxiliary Insignia. 


The shield mounted as a tie 
chain makes a perfect gift. 


The shield worn as a tie 
clasp is distinctive jewelry 
for any professional engi- 
neer member. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
2029 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


1 am enclosing my check in the amount of $ ———— for which please 
send me For Professional Engineers, P. E., and Junior Members, J. M. 
“PE: 
B [] Certificate No. 1 with Chapter and State designation, priced at $1.50 
Certificate No. 2 with State designation, priced at $1.50 

American Engineer Binder, priced at $3.00 

Shield, mounted as a charm, priced at $5.00 

Shield, mounted as a pin, priced at $5.00 

[] [) Miniature Shield, mounted on lapel button (38”), priced at $2.50 

[ Miniature Shield, mounted on tie clip, priced at $2.50 

Shield, mounted on tie chain, priced at $2.50 

Professional Engineer Emblem cuff links (set), priced at $3.00 

‘] Automobile Emblem (3”), priced at $1.00 


Ladies Auxiliury Insignia, mounted as a pin, priced at $5.00 
Ladies Auxiliary Insignia, mounted as a charm, priced at $5.00 


CITY STATE _ _ ZONE _ =x 
| am a member of the _______ Society of Professional Engineers. 


State 
(and if Certificate No. 1 is desired) 


Chapter 
Charms and pins (exclusive of lapel buttons) engraved upon request 
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CONSULTANTS 


(Continued from page 24) 


some advice and counsel on the 
subject. 

“As I see it,” he continued, “the 
major difference between an engi- 
neer and a scientist is this: a sci- 
entist’s chief job is to make a pre- 
cise determination of new facts; 
whereas the engineer's job is to 
make useful applications of scien- 
tific knowledge. The engineer must 
operate under conditions that are 
necesarily much more variable 
than those attained by the sci- 
entist in the laboratory, and by 
the use of materials that contain 
impurities—the influence of which 
is more often than not unknown 
or only imperfectly known.” 

Good or bad, there is little ques- 
tion that engineering is undergo- 
ing major changes both in its pub- 
lic image and in its everyday prac- 
tical applications. This is quite ap- 
parent in the area of research—a 
phenomena of post-war industry. 

John L. Young of U. S. Steel 
presented some interesting ob- 
servations on research from the 
standpoint of his corporation. 

“IT can remember not too man\ 
years ago that if you wanted to get 
some sort of experimental project 
you had to hide the appropriation 
some place. That entirely 
changed today to the point that 
research, whether it is fundamental 
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or some other phase, has taken the 
forefront. About two years ago a 
new position was created at U. S. 
Steel combining functions under 
an executive vice president for en- 
gineering and research. I think 
this was a definite step in the right 
direction because the two are work- 
ing as closely together as_ they 
possibly can and are obviously 
dependent on one another. This 
combination, I think, is helping 
both the engineer and scientist at 
U.S. Steel.” 

General Leslie R. Groves made 
mention of another problem ob- 
served by industry using scientific 
and engineering personnel. While 
recognizing the necessity for en- 
couraging independent — thinking 
on the part of engineers and scien- 
tists, particularly where they are 
concerned with research and devel- 
opment, it is increasingly impor- 
tant that engineers in particular 
recognize the necessity of balanc- 
ing their independent judgments 
with the practical necessities of the 
over-all industrial requirements. 

At times, he indicated, there is 
conflict in the minds of the young 
man as to the extent to which en- 
gineering experimentation, for ex- 
ample, must be limited by the 
practical concerns of the industry. 
The engineer has the problem of 
synthesizing scientific progress with 
the human relations and economic 
considerations which must be 
brought to bear on the final deci- 
sion of industry. Because the 
voung college graduate has not had 
the industrial experience, industry 
must give particular attention to 
orientation and supervision — in 
order that his natural creative 
thinking is not frustrated. A corre- 
lated problem, General Groves 
pointed out, is the necessity for 
young people to recognize the re- 
quirements of industry to weld to- 
gether the creative thinking of di- 
verse groups with the end result of 
producing an economic product 
which will be useful to the public 
at large, at the same time returning 
a profit to the industrial unit in- 
volved. 

As noted earlier, the Board did 
not attempt to arrive at any con- 
clusions. In broad terms, however, 
the Board members did seem to 
tentative agreement that 
between the engineer 


reach 
teamwork 


and scientist was highly necessary. 
At the same time there appeared 
a concensus that there were impor 
tant demarcation lines and logical 
needs for proper definition of each 
profession’s role in modern so- 
ciety. 

This is the manner in which 
Gerry Morse summed up the dis 
cussion: 

“Science is different from engi 
neering. I think we ought to keep 
that in our minds. While they are 
both aspects of 
chanical engineering is different 
from electrical engineering and as 
has been pointed out the complexi 
ties of technology mean that we 
have come more and more to us¢ 
a mixture of specialties. I think it 
is meaningless to argue whether a 
scientist is more important than 
an engineer. But I do think that 
it is important for the distinctions 
to be known by the student coun- 


technology, me 


selor who guides our vouth, and 
it is likewise highly important for 
industrv to know the distinctions 
in order that the skills of each can 
be used in the proper place.”—End. 


MANAGING 


(Continued from page 39) 


ing a design on time, and the pride 
in presenting a new product have 
frequently been observed to cause 
engineers to miss meals. The mo- 
tivating factor of meeting the re- 
quirement of the Physical Necessi- 
ties can hardly account for this phe- 
nomenon, nor does it fall into the 
categories of Group Identification 
or Self-Identification. The feeling 
of accomplishment, of having used 
himself fully, is in this case more 
important, I believe, than any 
other motivating element that we 
have discussed. 

If we accept these as dominant 
or common characteristics of indi- 
viduals, in engineering depart- 
ments, a very important phase of 
handling such a group becomes 
evident. It becomes necessary for 
us to give information to these 
people about not only their work, 
not only the cold facts necessary 
for them to perform their specific 
assignments, but also the reasons 
for the assignment, the purpose of 
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the work, the importance of the 
company in society, the importance 
of the work to the company, and 
the importance of the individual 
to the work. 

These requirements tend to 
make others regard us as prima 
donnas. We take pride in our ac- 
complishments and like our own 
ideas to a degree at least equal to 
others. We scrap for our ideas and 
have a tendency to sulk when they 
are not accepted. We do require 
more personal attention from our 
managers than do 
kinds of employees. But, before we 
are dry behind the ears, we have 
been 
solving and show marked temerity 
in making decisions. We are eager 
to contribute, and experience the 
feeling of integrity more often and 
more poignantly than most others. 
With the proper kind of manage- 
ment we produce more construc: 
individually 
tively than most other people. 

The two general phases that we 
have covered so far have had to do 
primarily with and 
individuals. Let us attempt now to 


most other 


highly trained in’ problem 


tive ideas and collec- 


management 


develop the connective tissue to tie 


together management the 
producing individuals. 

We have drawn a comparison of 
an amplifier system in which a rela- 
tively small amount of 
management—becomes the pilot for 


a large expenditure of energy in 


energy— 


the power system—employees. If 
we regard, now, the power system 
as a unit instead of a series of 
separate entities we should be able 
to make a direct comparison of this 
system with a departmental group. 
Diagrammatically this group be- 
comes a system of units operating 
in parallel. In order for it to oper- 
ate at all there must 


tive force or pressure applied to the 


be some mo- 


system as a whole and consequent- 
ly to each of the units. Pressure on 
the system must be sufficient to re- 
sult in flow and the development 
of power, but it must not be so 
great as to cause failure in any one 
unit and consequent breakdown 
of the system. Among the man- 
ager’s responsibilities are those in 
which he creates the pressure to 
cause flow, and reduces the imped- 
ance in each of the units to allow 
such flow to be maintained at a 
satisfactory level. 
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Are YOU taking full advantage of the free services offered you 


in AE’s Readers’ Service Department? 


See page 58 and find out how you can get more information 


about any ad in the magazine or more data on “Progress in Prod- 
ucts” items, or literature listed in “New Literature” in just a matter 


of days! 


Within the limits of initial cost 
and expense of operation dictated 
by the objectives of the design, we 
through 
our 


system we 


balance the channels 
expect to 


hydraulic 


which we derive 
power. In a 
balance resistance in parallel ex- 
actly as we balance impedance in 
counterpart. “There- 


fore, keeping in mind dominant 


its electrical 


characteristics of the group, one of 
the first things to be accomplished 
is the evaluation of each element 
in comparison to all other elements 
in the same system. Salaries must be 
impeccably 
fair manner, in order that individ- 
ual inputs will not be restricted. 
This is not.as a managerial 


administered in an 


problem as it may seem to be at the 
outset, because in a group working 
closely together, the relative merit 
of each individual is usually pretty 
well known. Also, deep down in- 
side himself, each individual knows 
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During the latter period, a great deal 
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how well he stacks up with others 
in the group, regardless of whether 
or not he admits it. Morale is a 
which probably has 
individ- 


word more 
meanings than there are 
uals who have heard it. It 
from the French meaning 
moral, a noun, but has been so con- 
fused that there are very few peo- 
ple who would attempt a_ broad 
general definition. We have learned 
high and 


stems 
word 


to recognize, however, 


low morale. In a group having 
high morale there is a cockiness 
and a universal opinion among 


the individuals that their group, if 
not the best, is the one to beat. In 
a group having low morale we find 
lack of 
quent mistakes and poor output. 
Nothing is as destructive to morale 
as a bad imbalance ol 
individuals in a group. Why should 
a group have high morale when 


interest, sluggishness, fre- 


salaries of 


dead-beats and go-getters work side 
by side and receive similar pay? 
Balanced salaries are necessary. 


ALL things in nature follow lines 
of least resistance and managers are 
no exceptions to this rule. We fre- 
quently have the tendency to load 
more work on a few highly capable 
individuals because the explana- 
tion of the job is simpler, or then 
performances are dependable, on 
for various other reasons. This re- 
sults in a patently unfair situation 
in which the excellent emplovee 
becomes overloaded 
excellent employee receives insuf- 
ficient training to develop him to 
a desirable degree of proficiency. 
Balanced work is necessary. 

To keep busy is a human tend- 
ency. If we have no knowledge of 
the work to be done following com- 
pletion of our present project, we 
have a definite tendency to make 
our present work last longer than 
necessary. Therefore, in assigning 

(Please turn the page) 


and the _ less 


work to a group the scheduling 
should be carried out sufficiently 
in advance so that each individual 
has at least one project awaiting 
his attention after the completion 
of the work in which he is present- 
ly engaged. Every member of the 
group should have enough projects 
lined up ahead of him—projects 
about which he has sufhcient infor- 
mation, so that he recognizes the 
urgency of the completion of his 
present work. Advance assignments 
are needed. Scheduling is neces- 
sary. 

In those instances in which in- 
dividuals exhibit capacities to 
absorb information, to understand 
work and present it readily in an 
acceptable form, the manager can 
extend his effectiveness by using 
these people as submanagers. If the 
size of the department warrants 
conservation of the manager's time, 
it behooves him to delegate various 
phases of his work to such people. 
Organization is necessary. 

The successful manager must 
produce more in a given length of 
time by means of the tools avail- 
able than he could accomplish by 
himself. As a result of delegation 
the requirement for education in 
the engineering manager’s original 
field is replaced by a requirement 
for greatly expanded education in 
those subjects having to do with 
multiplying his own effectiveness 
by means of other people. 

To be successful he must learn 
to use effectively the three major 
segments of his tools—his em- 
ployees, himself, his boss. To use 
them successfully he must learn 
and use the best of the various ap- 
proaches to management as they 
apply to all of the individuals in- 
volved in his department, within 
the policy that controls it. To ad- 
vance he must train a replacement 
for himself. 

To date no one has 
formula by which all of the vari- 
ables in people can be solved in 
advance. Every company is differ- 
ent and every department produces 
a problem of substantive difference 


found a 


from all others. 

Management, particularly of 
technical groups, is a profession. It 
requires not only study and time 
but also critical evaluation of itself. 


—End. 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 6) 


express their points of view on So- 
ciety policies, even though such view- 
points may be completely contrary to 
long-established NSPE policies, as in 
this case. 

NSPE has periodically reviewed its 
entire policy of a “vigorous stand 
against unionization,” and, in fact, I 
know of no Society policy which has 
been discussed and analyzed more 
often at chapter, state and national 
meetings. You may recall that the 
NSPE policy statement on this point 
was only recently the subject of an in- 
tensive study by the Engineer-in-In- 
dustry Committee and that as a re- 
sult of that study the wording of the 
former policy was revised to make it 
as clear as possible. I am sure that 
among the many Society Professional 
Policies the one on unionization of en- 
gineers will continue to be debated 
at all three levels of the Society. You 
are also aware, I am sure, that NSPE 
policies can always be reconsidered 
by the Board of Directors through ac- 
tion of a state society. 

Over and above the NSPE policy 
itself, which is, of course, the official 
stand of the Society, I would like to 
add some personal comments on the 
substance of your letter. Your ref- 
erence to the history of the labor 
movement is quite irrelevant to the 
question before us. We have not 
taken any position on the labor move- 
ment in general; rather, NSPE’s in- 
terest has been confined to those polli- 
cies and actions which directly affect 
the status of professional engineers. 

I think the fundamental difference 
between your approach to advance 
the interests of professional engineers 
in an emploved capacity, and that 
of NSPE, can best be gleaned from 
your emphasis on “enforce.” NSPE 
has neither the authority nor the de- 
sire to “enforce” its principles and 
standards on employers, or individual 
engineers for that matter. This is the 
nub of the difference between the 
union technique and the program of 
a professional society. 

Your letter has the virtue, at least, 
of recognizing by implication that the 
union method of improving engineer- 
management relations relies upon 
coercion, pressure and force. This ap- 
proach, I sincerely believe, can only 
lead to the destruction of the pres- 
tige and stature which are the right- 
ful due of all professional engineers. 
In recent years we have sadly witnessed 
the picture of professional engineers 
showing themselves to the public as 
pickets, demonstrators and advocates 
of the policy that the economic wel- 


fare of the employees is to be placed 
above the public welfare, as in the 
instance of a recent engineers’ union 
strike in which the leaders of the 
engineering union pointed with pride 
to the fact that they had closed down 
vital defense production operations. 
Surely, we cannot expect the public to 
grant us professional recognition and 
status with this attitude. 

In light of the above general com 
ments, let me comment specifically on 
the three questions you raise 

1. NSPE has not recommended any 
national pay scales, nor do I antici 
pate that it will. Obviously, pay scales 
are a matter to be determined accord 
ing to local conditions and the ability 
of the company involved. We recog 
nize that there are and must be differ 
ences according to the many compli 
cated factors which make up our di 
verse economy. Many of the state so 
cieties have issued suggested minimum 
salary tables by grades and NSPE has 
issued a proposed eight-grade chart 
with a definition of duties, titles, quali 
fications, etc. to help promote an op 
portunity for comparisons. The bi 
annual NSPE Salary Survey has also 
been of value in relating these criteria 
to actual conditions. None of thess 
programs is intended to “enforce” sal 
ary levels on particular companies 
However, NSPE has and will continue 
to assemble and circulate information 
on salary developments as a means of 
keeping the profession and industry 
informed of this vital area of concern 

2. The NSPE Criteria for Profes- 
sional Employment is one of many 
publications and programs designed 
to indicate general standards for the 
guidance of both the employer and 
the individual 
Again, there has never been any in 
tention to “enforce” these suggestions. 
We believe that great progress has 
been made in having employers and 
voluntarily 


employed engineer 


the employed engineers 


accept these suggestions because of 
the evident values to each. If you 
read the Criteria carefully you 


will see that many of the points per 
tain to attitudes, philosophies and a 
professional outlook. 7 his is true of 
both sections of the Criteria—that for 
the employer and that for the em 
ployee. The Criteria is not a set of 
“work rules” and it would be con 
trary to our intent to have them so 
considered. We believe, on the con 
trary, the points in the Criteria show 
the way toward those attitudes and 
practices which have been proved over 
the years to be to the mutual ad 
both the employer and 


vantage of 
the engineering employee. 

38. NSPE has taken a keen interest 
in the promotion of adherence to the 
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Canons of Ethics and will continue 
to do so. In my many years in in- 
dustry I have never heard of the kind 
of highly theoretical situation you 
pose. For the sake of discussion, how- 
ever, let us assume that such a case 
should occur. It seems clear to me that 
if the individual engineer felt that he 
was being required to perform a 
clearly unethical act he would have 
no choice but to refuse, even if this 
meant his leaving the company. The 
situation here would be no different 
from that which any person may face 
in his daily activities and personal 
life. Such choices may be hard at 
times, but we must make them. Your 


question, moreover, assumes a “black 


and white” situation. The Canons 
are written in general terms and are 
varying honest inter- 
pretations under facts..It 
is for this reason that NSPE has es- 
tablished its Board of Ethical Re- 
view which renders impartial opin- 


ions on the meaning of the Canons 


SUSC eptible of 
particular 


under the pertinent detailed circum- 
stances. Also, we have developed the 
Rules of Professional Conduct to fur- 
ther an understanding of the Canons 
through references. I 
would suggest to the hypothetical en- 


more specific 
gineer of your question that he first 
submit the matter to the Board of 
Ethical Review for an impartial opin- 
ion rather than assume that he and 
he alone should apply the Canons to 
his problem. If the Board’s opinion 
should support his point of view, I 
would think he would have a strong 
point to present to his employer in 
order to have the employer change his 
attitude. 

Finally, your supposition that NSPE 
undertakes to “assume the role of 
spokesman for the employed engineer” 
is a misunderstanding of the Society's 
interest in engineer-manager relation- 
ships. The Society’s role is to do all it 
can to promote and advance the in- 
terests of all professional engineers 


consistent with the public interest. 


This includes, of course, serving the 
legitimate interests of employed en- 
gineers. We believe this can best be 
achieved through a program stressing 
education and mutual cooperative ef- 
forts of all engineers and industry. We 
cannot subscribe to the idea that en- 
gineers should be divided into hostile 
camps of “employer engineer” and 
“employee engineer,” to do battle with 
each other in an atmosphere of re- 
crimination and disgust. 

The fact that engineers have over- 
whelmingly repudiated the appeals of 
unions to solve their problems indi- 
cates to us that the NSPE philosophy 
is on sound ground. We have no claim 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


Alabama-lllinois 


PALMER AND BAKER 
ENGINEERS, INC. 
Consulting Engineers—Architects 
Surveys, Reports, Design, Supervision, 
Consultation, Traffic Problems, Tunnels, 
Bridges, Highways, Airports, Industrial 
Buildings, Waterfront & Harbor Struc- 
tures, Complete Soils, Materials & Chem- 
ical Laboratories. 
Mobile, Ala. New Orleans, La. 
Washington, D. C. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 
ASSOCIATES 
Consulting and Designing 
Engineers 


Industrial Plants—Municipal, Highway and 

Airport Improvements — Power Plants — 

Water Supply — Sewage and Industrial 

Waste Disposal — Appraisals — Reports. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING 
COMPANY. INC, 

Design and Consulting Engineers 
Dams — Power Plants — Tranmission Lines 
Railroads — Highways 
Investigations — Reports Plans and 
Specifications — Cost Estimates — 
Supervision of Construction 
74 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 


HOMER L. CHASTAIN & 
ASSOCIATES 
ct. let gi 
Civil, Structural, Mechanical, Industrial 
Design & Supervision, Construction, Engi- 
neering, Turnpikes, Bridges, Water Supply, 
Sewerage, Flood Control & Drainage, Ma- 
terial Controls, Municipal Engineering, 
Topographic Surveys. 
15544 West Main Street 


Decatur, Illinois 


KAISER ENGINEERS 
Division of Henry J. Kaiser Company 
ENGINEERS — CONTRACTORS 


300 Lakeside Dr., Oakland 12, California 


CONSOER, TOWNSEND & ASSOC, 
Consulting Engineers 


Sewage treatment, sewers, storm drain- 
age, flood control — Water supply and 
treatment — Highway and bridges — Air- 
ports — Urban renewal — Electric and 
gas transmission lines — Rate studies, 
surveys and valuations — Industrial and 
institutional buildings. 

360 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


DAMES & MOORE 
Consultants in Applied Earth Sciences 
Engineering Geology 
Geophysics 
New York 
Los Angeles 
Atlanta 


Soil Mechanics 


San Francisco 
Portland 
Salt Lake City 


Chicago 
Honolulu 
Seattle 


DE LEUW. CATHER & COMPANY 

Consulting Engineers 

Public Transit Subways 

Traffic & Parking ilroad Facilities 

Expressways 1 

Grade Separations Municip 

Urban Renewal Port Development 
150 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

San Francisco Toronto Boston 


MINER AND MINER 


Consulting Engineers 
Incorporated 


Greeley, Colo. Littleton, Colo. 


SARGENT & LUNDY 
Engineers 


Consultants to the Power Industry 
STUDIES « DESIGN + SUPERVISION 


140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


JOHN J. MOZZOCHI 
AND ASSOCIATES 


Highways — Airports — Developments 
Survey — Design — Inspection 


265 Hebron Avenue Glastonbury, Conn. 


SOIL TESTING SERVICES, INC, 
Consulting Engineers 


Soil Investigation—Laboratory Testing 
Engineering Reports and Recommendations 


1827 N. Harlem Avenue. Chicago 35, Illinois 


Milwaukee; Portland, Michigan; San Fran- 
cisco; Kenilworth, N. J.; Havana, Cuba 


WILBERDING COMPANY, 
ENGINEERS 
CONSULTING DESIGN 
MECHANICAL STRUCTURAL 
CIVIL ELECTRICAL 
LAND PLANNING 
SANITARY 
1023 - 20th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


STANLEY ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 
Hershey Building 208 S. LaSalle St. 


Muscatine, Iowa Chicago 4, Illinois 


1154 Hanna Building 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


JAMES H. CARR, JR. 

Timber Engineering Consultant 
Specializing in investigations and recom- 
mendations for maintenance and repair of 
existing timber structures. 


2138 P St., N.W. Washington 7, D. C. 


PIONEER SERVICE & 
ENGINEERING CO, 
Consulting and Design 

Engineers 
Public Utilities—Industrials 
Purchasing—Construction Management 
231 S. La Salle St. Chicago 4 


ROBERT R. KERNS 
Consulting Engineers 
Materials Handling Systems 
Warehouse Development 
Automation 


2008 Hillyer Pl, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: CO 5-9400 


WIGHT AND COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 
Bridges, Express Highways, Paving, Water 
Systems, Sewage and Waste Disposal, 
Flood Control and Drainage, Airports and 
Buildings, Site Planning, Reports. 


1038 Curtiss St., Downers Grove, Ill. 
301 E. Main St., Barrington, Ill. 
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PROFESSIONAL 


Ilinois-Missouri 


DIRECTORY 


ABRAMSON & KLIPP 


Industrial Power, Process Piping 
Air-conditioning, Plumbing, Scrap & Waste 
Product handling 


522 So. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


SCIENCE & ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 
c ltants—Engi s—Designers 
Applied Science 
Industrial Facilities 
Systems Engineering 
9225 Grand River Detroit 4, Mich. 
TExas 4-8400 


CHAS. W. COLE & SON 
Engineers—Architects 


South Bend, Indiana 


W. L. BADGER ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Chemical Engineers 
Consultants and Specialists in Evaporation 
Crystallization, Heat Transfer; Design of 
Plants for Production of Salt, Caustic 
Soda, Organic Chemicals; Sea Water Con- 

version; Dowtherm Installations 
309 South State Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Telephone: NOrmandy 2-6142 


WILSON & COMPANY 
Engineers 

Water e Sewerage @ Streets e Highways 
Bridges e Electrical @ Airfields e Drainage 
Dams e@ Treatment Plants e Industrial 
Installations 

Chemical Testing Lab e Aerial Mapping 
Electronic Computer Services, Reproduction 
631 East Crawford Salina, Kansas 


COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES 
INC. 
Consulting and Design 
Engineers 
Power Generation 
Electric—Gas—Water Systems 
Industrial Planning 
209 E. Washington Ave., Jackson, Michigan 


SERVIS, VAN DOREN & HAZARD 
Engineers-Architects 


Investigations Design 
Supervision of Construction + Appraisals 
Water Sewage Streets Expressways 

Highways + Bridges « Foundations « Airports 
Flood Control Drainage Aerial Surveys 
Site Planning « Urban Subdivisions 
Industrial Facilities Electrical Mechanical 
2910 Topeka Blvd. Topeka, Kansas 


THE HINCHMAN CORPORATION 


Consulting Engineers 


WORLD-WIDE ACTIVITIES 
Survey + Design om Supervision 
Specializing In Corrosion Control 
F.C.C. Certification Tests 
Electromagnetic Interference Studies 
Francis Palms Building, Detroit 1, Mich. 


BEDELL & NELSON ENGINEERS 
Incorporated 

Consulting Engineers-Architects 

Design—Supervision—Reports 
Airports Highways & Bridges 
Buildings Industrial Plants 
Bulk Terminals Municipal Works 
City Planning Subdivisions 
Docks & Wharves Utilities 
1200 St. Charles Ave. New Orleans, La. 


A. C, SAMPIETRO 


Consulting Engineer 
Research—Design—Development 
Automotive Vehicles and Internal 
Combustion engines 
286 Puritan, P. O. Box 386 
Birmingham, Michigan 


EUSTIS ENGINEERING COMPANY 
FOUNDATION AND SOIL 
MECHANICS INVESTIGATIONS 


Laboratory Tests 
Reports 


Soil Borings 
Foundation Analyses 
3635 Airline Highway 
Metaire, Louisiana 


WALTER H. WHEELER 
Consulting Engineer 
Plans Specifications, Supervision 
BUILDINGS, INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, 
BRIDGES, GRAIN ELEVATORS, 
GARAGES 


802 Metropolitan Bldg., 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
& ASSOCIATES 


Engi s—C | s 


Civil—Sanitary—Structural 
Mechanical—Electrical 
Reports, Plans Supervision, Appraisals 


1304 St. Paul Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland 


BLACK & VEATCH 
Consulting Engineers 


Sewage—Gas—Electricity 


Water 
Industry Reports, Design 


rvision of Construction 
Investigations, Valuation and Rates 
1500 Meadow Lake Parkway 
Kansas City 14, Missouri 


Su} 


FAY, SPOFFORD & THORNDIKE, 
INC. 
Engineers 
Airports, Bridges, Express Highways 
Water Supply, Sewerage, Drainage 
Port and Terminal Works 
Industrial Plants Incinerators 
Investigations, Reports, Designs 
Supervision of Construction 
Boston, Massachusetts 


BURNS & MceDONNELL 


Engineers—Architects—Consultants 


4600 E. 63rd St. Traffic Way 


Kansas City 41, Mo. 


METCALF & EDDY 
Engineers 


Soils, Foundations, Waterworks, Sewage 
Works, Drainage, Irrigation, Flood Con- 
trol, Refuse, Industrial Wastes, Airports, 
Highways, Military Projects, Industrial 
and Commercial Facilities. 


Statler Building, Boston 16, Massachusetts 


THE C. W. NOFSINGER CO. 
Engineers & Contractors 


307 East 63rd St. EM 3-1460 


Kansas City 13, Mo. 
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to final answers to all problems and 
we are as concerned as are you that 
more progress needs to be made in 
the industrial sector of the engineering 
profession. It is only our approach 
which is fundamentally different. It is 
our hope that more members will take 
a direct interest in meeting these 
problems and will suggest constructive 
additional steps to serve the interests 
of employed professional engineers 
with the principles of a 
great profession. 


consistent 


NoaH E. Hutt, P.E. 
President, NSPE 


P.S.—Since your letter has already 
been published in one of the union 
journals, [ assume you will have no ob- 
jection to our publishing your letter 
and this reply in the AMERICAN EN 
GINEER as a further means of inform 
ing the membership and to stimulate 
additional thinking on this important 
topic. Also, I would suggest that this 
reply be published in the union jour- 
nal so the members of the union can 
also have the benefit of our exchanger 


Dr. Russell Revisited .. . 


Dear Editor: 

I have been thinking over Dr. James 
F. Russell's defensive article (AI 
July) on education and educational 
methods, entitled Stop. Criti 
\merican Education!’ 


We cannot ignore the heated con 


cizing 


troversy which has developed on the 
subject of schools. The educators are 
perfectly within their rights to discuss 
and evaluate educational methods. But 
no professional educator is qualified 
to establish final curriculum or dete) 
mine how much “togetherness” should 
be injected. Even after their studies, 
most educators will have some per 
sonal bias or idealistic whims which 
will cree Pp into their work. As a class, 
they might be said to sit in their 
marble halls or ivory towers in a some 
what protected existence, and not have 
a first hand, personal “feel” for the 
stresses and flurry which their students 
will face in the business and industrial 
world. 

I am reminded of a story of a plant 
manager who made the quality con 
trol inspector responsible to the d« 
partment foreman. Soon the depart 
ment had the highest production in 
the plant and the customer would not 
buy the product. 

The customer as well as the owner 
in this case is the parent and citizen, 
and in general the entire community 
The manager is the local school board 
as the duly elected representative of 
the people. In the past, too many 
local board members have been 


blinded by the glitter of the degrees 
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and titles of the professional educa- 
tors, and have practically forsaken 
their responsibility as tough minded 
overseers and inspectors. 

First, if the citizen is to have con- 
fidence in the school, he must feel it 
is doing a good job. He will not be- 
lieve a child who cannot read or spell 
is well educated no matter how many 
educators tell him differently. He 
wants action. And he should get it. 

If the community wants spelling, 
for instance, in the curriculum, and 
the educators feel it is inconsistent 
with their “look and sav” reading 
method, then throw out “look and 
say.” The educators will still have 
great latitude for developing efficient 
methods, but within the limits of what 
will produce acceptable results, as 
measured by acceptable standardized 
tests. 

As to Dr. Russell personally, he has 
done a brilliant job of writing, but 
as NEA operates as a teachers’ union, 
at least in California, he forfeits by 
his position much of his claim to real 
objectivity. 

W. M. Husarp, P.E. 
Riverside, Calif. 


Job Wanted... 


Dear Editor: 

Since the eighth of February of this 
vear, I have belonged to the Missouri 
Society of Professional Engineers as 
an engineer-in-training, and have 
been quite proud of my affiliation 
with MSPE and NSPE. However, after 
completing my education the last of 
March, 1960, and still having no suc- 
cess in obtaining a position in the en- 
gineering field, I feel compelled to 
write to you in regard to some of the 
articles in the AE magazine of August. 


In reference to the article by Dr. 
B. R. Teare, Jr., president of the 
American Society for Engineering 
Education, he states that, “the war- 
time developments of weapons and 
weapons systems of unprecedented 
technical complexity, continuing into 
the current Space Age has dramatical- 
ly forced the recognition that more 
and better educated engineers are 
needed for advanced developments.” 

Immediately following the afore- 
mentioned article, was one entitled, 
“1960 Graduates Find Employment 
Favorable.” This article contains vari- 
ous statistics about the displacement 
of the 1960 grads. The figures total up 
to 95.6 per cent, leaving 4.4 per cent 
apparently without plans or positions 
available. Out of the 15,000 Engineer- 
ing Grads surveyed, this 4.4 per cent 
amounts to 660 Graduate Engineers. 
This number in itself is not too great, 

(Please turn the page) 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


Missouri-New York 


A. C. KIRKWOOD 
& ASSOCIATES 
ENGINEERS 
CONSULTANTS 


7800 The Paseo 
Kansas City 10, Mo. 


BURNS AND ROE, INC, 
Engineering, Design, Plans and Specifica- 
tions — Reports, Cost Estimates — Con- 
struction Supervision — Power Generating 
Plants: Steam, Nuclear, Hydro, Diesel 
Aviation Test and Missile Sup Facili- 
ties — Research and Dev ment - 
Nuclear, Chemical, Industrial Plants 
160 West Broadway New York 13. N. ¥ 


RUSSELL & AXON 


Cc Iting Eng 


Civil—Sanitary—Structural 
Industrial—Electrical 
Rate Investigations 
408 Olive St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Municipal Airport, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


CHRISTOPHER J. FOSTER 
Consulting Engineers 


Port Development, Shipyards, Drydocks, 
Power Plants, Distribution Systems, 
Industrial Plants, Offshore Moorings 

and Drilling Platforms, 
Surveys, Reports, Estimates, Design, 
Supervision, Consultation 
44 Whitehall Street, New York 4, N. ¥ 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


RATES 
12 mos., paid in advance ........ $ 96.00 
12 mos., billed monthly @ $9.00 ea. 108.00 
6 mos., paid in advance ........ 54.00 


6 mos., billed monthly @ $10.00 ea. 60.00 


HARDESTY & HANOVER 
Consulting Engineers 
Bridges, Fixed & Movab! 
Highways, Expressways, Thruways 
Special Structures 
Design, Supervision, Inspection, Valuation 
101 Park Avenue New York 17, N.Y. 


SVERDRUP & PARCEL 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineers-Architects 


Bridges—Structures—-Highways 
Industrial & Power Plant Design 
Aeronautical and Engine Test Facilities 
Missile Launch-site Master Planning 
and Development 


St. Louis San Francisco 


HOWARD. NEEDLES. TAMMEN 
& BERGENDOFF 
c Iting Engi s 

Bridges, Structures, Foundations 

Express Highways 

99 Church Street 1805 Grand Avenue 

New York 7, N. Y. Kansas City 8, Mo. 
704 Standard Building 

Cleveland 13, Ohio 


JOHN WEBSTER BROWN 
Registered Engineer 
Civil & Structural 
Structures, Hydraulics, Designs & Analysis 
642 N. Sierra St. Reno, Nevada 
Phone FA 2-3872 


MADIGAN-HYLAND 


Consulting Engineers 


28-04 41st Avenue 
Long Island City, New York 


EDW. J. ADAMEC, P. E. 


Consulting Engineer 
DESIGNS ERECTION METHODS 


Bridges and Structures 
Foundations 
Inspections and Reports 
Fabricators Details 
4-15 Banta P1., P.O. Box 521, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


EMIL GRUENBERG & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Engineers 


Industrial Plants, Utilities, Public & 
Commercial Buildings 
Design — Surveys Reports 
Valuation — Consultation 
All Types of Estimates for Private, 
Public & Armed Forces Installations 
20 Vesey St. New York 7, N. Y. 


ENGINEERS Incorporated 


BUILDING DESIGN 
CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT 
PROCESS & UTILITIES ENGINEERING 
MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 


487 Orange St., Newark, N.J. 
HUmboldt 2-7040 


WALTER E. LOBO 
Consulting Chemical Engineer 
Petroleum & Chemical Process Industries 
Process Development, Design and Evaluation 
Economic Studies Technical Reports 
Process Design of Special Equipment 
Furnaces Towers Reactors 
124 East 40th St. OXford 7-6188 
New York 16, New York 


MORAN, PROCTOR. MUESER & 
RUTLEDGE 
Consulting Engineers 
Foundations for Buildings, Bridges and 
Dams; Tunnels, Bulkheads, Marine Struc- 
tures; Soil Studies and Tests; Reports, De- 
sign and Supervision 
415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y¥. 
Eldorado 5-4800 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
QUADE & DOUGLAS 
Engineers 
Bridges, Highways, Tunnels, Ajrports, 
Subways, Harbor Works, Dams, Canals, 
Traffic, Parking and Transportation Re- 
165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
ports, Power, Industrial Buildings, Hous- 

ing, Sewerage and Water Supply 


AMMANN & WHITNEY 


Iting g 


Design and Supervision of Construction 
of Bridges, Highways, Expressways, Build- 
ings, Special Structures, Airport Facilities. 


111 Eighth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
724 E. Mason Street, Milwaukee 2, Wisc. 


FREDERIC R. HARRIS, INC, 
Consulting Engineers 
New York, N. Y. 
New Orleans, La. 
The Hague, Holland 


Norwalk, Conn. 
Toronto, Canada 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


New York-Ohio 


JOHN V. DINAN 


Consulting Engineers 
Established 1925 
Pre & Post Construction Structural (Build- 
ing) Examinations, Engineering investiga- 
tions, Reports, Expert Testimony, Seismo- 
graph Studies of Blasting and Pile Driving 
Vibration, Design, Supervision of Shoring, 
Underpinning, Foundations 
303 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
COlumbus 5-6773 


W. F. CRIST 
Consulting Engineers 


Processing, Steam, Water and Waste 
Treatment Plants, Materials Handling, 
Process & Utility Piping, Heating & Cool- 
ing, Corrosion Control & Power Hydraulics. 


500 East Morehead St., Charlotte 3, N. C. 


SEELYE STEVENSON VALUE 
& KNECHT 
Consulting Engineers 

Richard E. Dougherty, Consultant 
Airports, Highways, Bridges. Dams, Water 
Supply, Sanitation Tunnels, Industrial 
Plants, Concrete, Steel, Industrial Waste 
Disposal, Foundations, Soil Studies 

CIVIL—MECHANICAL—ELECTRICAL 

101 Park Avenue New York 13, N. Y¥. 


ELMER S. BARRETT ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Engineers 
Surveys—Design—Inspection 
Highways Municipal 
Railroads Reports 
Bridges 
249 S. Paint St Chillicothe, Ohio 
Phone PRospect 3-2287 


SINGSTAD & BAILLIE 
Consulting Engineers 

Ole Singstad David G. Baillie, Ir. 
Tunnels. Subways, Highways, 
Foundations, Parking Garages, 
Investigations, Reports, Design 

Snecifications, Supervision 
24 State St. New York 4, N. Y. 


JONES. HENRY & WILLIAMS 


Consulting Sanitary Engineers 
Water Works 
Sewerage and Treatment 
Waste Disposal 


2000 W. Central Ave. Toledo 6, Ohio 


SYSKA & HENNESSY. INC. 
Engineers 

Ventilating Air Conditioning 

Electric & Sanitation 

Design Reports Consultation 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Heating 


H. R. RICHARDS—A. V. ALEXEFF 
& ASSOCIATES 


Consulting — Design 
Development — Fabrication 
Continuous Processing Machinery 
INDUSTRIAL OVENS, INC. 
13825 Triskett Rd., Cleveland 11, Ohio 
Tel. CL 1-4400 


TIPPETTS-ABBETT 
MecCARTHY-STRATTON 
Engineers and Architects 
Ports, Harbors, Flood Control, Irrigation 
Power, Dams, Bridges, Tunnels. Highwavs 
Railroads Subways, Airports. Traffic 
Foundations Water Supply Sewerage 
Reports, Design Supervision. Consultation 
375 Park Ave. New York 22, New York 


TOLEDO TESTING LABORATORY 


Engineers and Chemists 


Concrete — Soils — Asphalt 
Inspection Tests — Supervision 
Consultation — Specifications and 

investigation of 
Engineering Works and Material 
1810 North 12th St. Toledo 2, Ohio 


WATER SERVICE 
LABORATORIES. INC. 
Chemical Engineers 
Specialists in Water Treatment 
Consulting and Technical Services 


Main Office: 615 W 131 St.. N.Y. 27, N.Y. 
Offices also in: Phila... Wash... & Richmond 


VOGT. IVERS. SEAMAN 

& ASSOCIATES 
Design and supervision of Municipal and 
Industrial Facilities; Bridges, 
Expressways; Buildings, 
t Airports Diesel 
Steam, Power Facilities; 
and Reports 
34 West Sixth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Hl. 


JAMES P. OCDONNELL 
Engineers 


Professional Engineering for the 
Petroleum and Process Industries 


39 Broadway, New York 6, N. ¥. 


JAMES G. PIERCE & ASSOCIATES 
Engineers-Consultants 
Specialists in Cryogenics 


4608 N. High Street Columbus 14, Ohio 


STEINMAN, BOYNTON, GRONOUIST 
& LONDON 
Consulting Engineers 


Highways — Bridges — Structures 
117 Liberty Street, New York 6, New York 


HARRY BALKE ENGINEERS 
Consulting Engineers 
Consulting Service —Reports, Design, 

Supervision, Research 

Bridges ding Structure Toll 

Roads, Expressways, Highways 
990 Nassau Street 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio 


PRAEGER-KAVANAGH 
Engineers 


126 East 38th St. New York 16, N. Y. 


ADACHE ASSOCIATES, INC, 


Engineers 


Penthouse Hotel Hollenden 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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but to each of those 660 it is a poor 
culmination of years of study and 
personal hardship which was neces 
sary for an engineering degree. As I 
pointed out earlier in this letter, 1] 
have been seeking an engineering posi 
tion or something related for the past 
four and one-half months. The first 
two months I paid the expense of 
going to California where, according 
to common opinion and news from 
that area, opportunity for an enginee) 
was at its peak. While in California, 
and later elsewhere across this nation, 
it soon became apparent from thos 
in the personnel ofhces that they wer 
looking only for people with at least 
ten years experience and often’ in 
fields that have been open for only 
the past few years. Without at least 
one year’s experience in engineering 
or a related field, it was impossible to 
even gain consideration for positions 
that were open. I am still one of the 
1.4 per cent and on behalf of this 
group, IT am asking aid and advice 
from the executives and advisors of 
the NSPE in he Iping to overcome this 
obstacle which industry has built up 

In Mr. Milton F. 
entitled, “From Washington.” re 
marks that both parties are apparent 


Lunch’s column 


lv striving to do something for a 
higher education program, but to 
what avail will this program be if in 
dustry will not evaluate the 
qualifications of recent college gradu 
ates, not only those from the schools 
of engineering. but those other 
fields? 

I appreciate the “risk” involved 
in hiring an inexperienced person for a 
technical position, but surely the aca- 
demic training has some merit in 
itself; and how is one to obtain even 
that so important one year’s experi 
ence if he is never given a chance? 

I do not wish for vou to think 
that I am entirely critical of vour 
mavazine, or ours, or the endeavors 
of the Society: I pointed out earlier 
the pride I have in being able to be 
long to this great organization, but 
as it is a major organ of the profes 
sion, I felt vou were the one to turn 
to with this problem. 

Wittarp R. Murpiy, EPI 


Kansas City, Kans 


Editor's Note: To keep the record 
straight, Reader Murphy apparently 
misinterpreted the figures in the 
AMERICAN ENGINEER news story. He 
is correct in saying that the story 
does not account for 4.4 per cent of 
the graduates surveyed, but he then 
assumes that all of these are still out 
of work. Inasmuch as this survey was 
taken before graduation, it is quite 
possible that the majority of these 
people have now found jobs. 
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Ohio-Pennsylvania 


HAZELET & ERDAL 
Consulting Engineers 
Design, Supervision, Investigations, 
Reports 

Fixed Bridges Movable Bridges 
Expressway Systems—Harbor Works, Dams 
Dixie Terminal Blag., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

Monadnock Block, Chicago 4, Illinois 

Oding Bldg., Lansing 33, Mich. 
Commerce Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
RATES 


12 mos., paid in advance ........ $ 96.00 
12 mos., billed monthly @ $9.00 ea. 108.00 
mos., paid in advance 54.00 
mos., billed monthly @ $10.00 ea. 60.00 


an 


E. D’PAPPOLONIA ASSOCIATES, INC 
Consulting Engineers 
Soil Mechanics and Foundation 
Engineering 
Site Selection and Development 
Structural and Applied Mechanics 
Vibrations 


710 Swissvale Avenue CHurchill 2-6530 
Pittsburgh 21, Pennsylvania 


CAPITOL ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 


Consulting Civil Engineers 


Dillsburg, Pennsylvania, U. S. A. 


AERO SERVICE CORPORATION 


Aerial topographic maps—photo-maps for 
engineering projects anywhere in the 
world—highwi railroads, cities, power 
and pipe lines, mining development. Soil 
studies and electronic surveys of large 
areas; resources inventories. 


210 E. Courtland Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


EMERSON VENABLE 


Chemist and Chemical Engineer 
Chemical Analysis 
Research — Development 
Trouble Shooting 


6111 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 


, ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Contracting Electrical Engineers 


Altoona, Penna, 


ALBRIGHT & FRIEL, INC. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Industrial Wastes and 
City Planning, 


Water, Sewage, 
Incineration Problems, 
Highways, Bridges and Airports, Dams, 
Flood Control, Industrial Buildings, In- 
vestigations, Reports, Appraisals and Rates. 


Three Penn Center Plaza 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


HALL LABORATORIES 


DIV. OF HAGAN CHEMICALS 
& CONTROLS, INC. 


Consultants on Industrial Water Problems 
Boiler Water Conditic g, € ing 
Water Treatment, Proc 


Waste Water Engineerir vice 
Dust Collection Particle Size Analysis 
Hagan Building Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


MODJESKI AND MASTERS 


Consulting Engineers 
Bridges, Highways, Structures 

Special Foundations 
Reports Inspections 
Design 

Supervision of Construction 
900 Sixth St. New Orleans, La. 
Harrisburg, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE KULJIAN CORPORATION 
Engineers Constructors * Consultants 
POWER PLANTS 
(Steam, Hydro, Diesel) 

Oil Refineries, Pipe Lines * Chemical 
Plants « Textile Plants « Breweries, Food 
Processing Plants « Airports *« Hangars 
Army, Navy Installations 
1200 No. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH TESTING 
LABORATORY 
Testing—Inspection—Analysis 
Radiography—Soils Mechanics 
Main Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

32 Laboratories in Principal Cities 


GANNETT. FLEMING, CORDDRY 
& CARPENTER, INC, 
Engineers 
Water, Sewage, Roads, Turnpikes 
Bridges, Airports, Traffic, Appraisals 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Medellin, Colombia, S. A. 


D. C. LATELLA & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Management Consultants 


Registered Professional Engineers 
Surveys « Installations 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Reports 


624 Widener Building 


GILBERT ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Consulting Engineers and Designers 


Power and Industrial Plants 
Nuclear Engineering 
Sanitary—Safety 
Construction Management 
Business and Economic Research 
Chemical Laboratory 


LAWRIE & GREEN & ASSOCIATES 
Architectural and Engineering Offices 

321 N. 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Front Street 


Ritchie Lawrie, Jr., P.E., Consulting 
Engineer 


AUBURN & ASSOCIATES, INC, 
Engineers for Heavy Industry 
Electrical, Civil, Mechanical and Piping 
Professional Staff 
A. J. Mosso, P.E J. F. Schaffer, P.E. 
W. H. Truskey, P.E. B. J. Auburn, P.E. 
W.B.Kennedy,P.E. C. W. Oettinger, P.E. 
P. J. Curry, P.E. 

1051 Brinton Rd., Auburn Building, 
Pittsburgh 21, Pa. 


MICHAEL BAKER, JR., INC. 
Consulting Engineers 
Highways, Airports. Waterworks, Sewers, 
Sewage Treatment, City Planning, Surveys, 
Photogrammetric Mapping. 
Baker Building—Rochester, Penna. 
Branch Offices 
Harrisburg, Pa., Jackson, Miss., 
College Park, Md., Charleston, W. Va. 
Columbus, Ohio, Huntingdon, Pa. 


DEVELOPMENT 
(Continued from page 32) 


has a population of about 38,000 
Po} 
persons. 


Industrial development as_car- 
ried on in the Greater Burlington, 
Vermont, area is a grass-root type 
of operation. The people them- 
selves decide each March whether 
or not to carry on the project. 

In 1955 came a big need for 
modern industrial space. An idea 
of a calculated-risk building was 
explored and Cynosure Inc. was 
formed. It was the prime object of 
Cynosure Inc. not to be a public- 
supported organization but to raise 


October 1960 


money through the sale of interest- 
bearing debenture bonds to private 
individuals or companies. The 
money raised was to be used for the 
construction of speculative build- 
ings. A 40,000 square foot building 
the need for 


was planned and 
$250,000 was presented to the 
Chittenden County area. Remem- 


ber, please, this is Vermont where 
tradition says we hang onto our 
money. Within one week this 
money was pledged and plans were 
started. The first industrial park 
in Vermont was developed. It was 
called Chittenden Industrial Park. 
Here a modern building was con- 
structed and completed in Novem- 
ber of 1956. The area had come 


through for G.B.I.C. Now would 
the building be rented or sold? 
Some had fears but most of the 
people knew that industry wants 
space that is readily and immedi- 
ately available. This proven 
true for in January, 1957, IBM an- 
nounced that after looking over 
some 200 communities the Burling- 
ton, Vermont, area had been se- 
lected and reasons given were 
cause a building was available and 
it was a university community area 
with a medical center and _ plenty 
of available recreational facilities 
along with a good labor pool?’ 
G.B.1.C. and Cynosure Inc. hav- 
ing first leased and then later sold 
to IBM the land and building, set 


was 


‘be- 
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Supplemental Services 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
Put your card here 


Keep your name before more than 


60,000 readers. It’s good business. 


FORREST and COTTON, INC. 


Cc Iting Eng 


Regional Water Supplies 
Water and Sewage Works 
Industrial Development 


Airports — Dams 
Appraisals — Reports 
600 Vaughn Building Dallas 1, Texas 


Consultants and specialists in -corrosion, 


4301 N.W. 7th Street 


SOUTH FLORIDA TEST 
SERVICE, INC. 


Weathering and sunlight testing. 


Miami 44, Florida 
Member A. C. I. L. 


Vv. C. PATTERSON & 
ASSOCIATES, INC, 
Engineers 

Refrigeration Specialists 
Warehouses—Refrigeration & Insulation 
Food Freezing—Low Temp. Refrigeration 

Patented System for Correction of 

Frost-heaved Floors 

30 East King Street York, Penna. 


FREESE, NICHOLS & ENDRESS 
Cc Iting E 


407 Danciger Building 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Subsurface 


95 River St. 


Investigations 
WARREN GEORGE 
Henry D. Hammond, P. E. 


Any Site 
Reports 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Any Type Borings 
Preliminary Surveys 


BUCHART ENGINEERING CORP. 


lei 
Highways — Bridges — Sewer Systems — Surveys 
Water Works — Dams — Reports — Supervision 
» Industrial — Municipal — Structures 


55 S. Richland Ave., York, Pa. 
Lancaster, Pa. Washington, D. C. 


LOCK WOOD, ANDREWS & NEWNAM 
c Iting Engi s 


Water Works, Sewerage & Sewage Dis- 
posal, Public Works, Structures, Earth- 
works, Mechanical & Electrical. 
Reports—Design—Supervision 
Surveys—Valuations 
Corpus Christi—Houston—Victoria, Texas 


ENGINEERS LABORATORIES, INC. 


4171 Northview Drive 


Soils and Foundation Engineering— 
Explorations, Soils, Concrete and 
Asphalt Testing and Control 


Jackson, Miss. 


JACK AMMANN, INC, 
Engineers & Surveyors 


World-wide service in furnishing aerial 
photography, topographic maps, cross sec- 
tion data, mosaics, and related services for 
all types of engineering projects. Our 
twenty-eighth year. 


FERGUSON-GATES ENGINEERING 
Registered Professional 
Civil and Mining Engineers 
Coal Property Reports — Valuation — 
Development — Plant Design — 


Ventilation 
P. O. Box 672 


Keep your name before more than 


CLifford 2-5338 


931 Broadway San Antonio, Texas 


Allen Building 
Beckley, W. Va. 


60,000 readers. It’s good business. 


ENGINEERS 


Put your card here 


forth to develop our second indus- 
trial park. This time a forty-acre 
site in the city of Burlington itself 
was chosen. A 24,100 square-foot 
building has been built, again on 
speculation, using the same deben- 
ture bond money, for it had been 
originally issued with the idea of 
not having the money returned for 
a period of eight years. 

But how does my _ professional 
engineering help in this work? The 
background obtained from North- 
eastern University in its mechanical 
engineering course, the work with 
Johns-Manville and other indus- 
trial companies over some eighteen 
years and my work as a professional 
engineer engaged in consulting 
work, has made it possible for me 
to know what companies need for 
plant facilities. I can ‘talk the 
language’ and the engineering ap- 
proach to the problem has been 
helpful in developing the planned 
program for this project. I am able 
to talk the terms and language of 
the top management within the 
companies we work with. 

It is a job of selling of an engi- 
neering nature. Yet it is based upon 
the economic factors of each case. 
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Can the company make a profit? If 
it can not, then the company does 
not belong in the community even 
if it thinks it wants to come. To 
learn when a company is planning 
expansion and to be able to ana- 
lytically determine if it would fit 
into the area comes from the basic 
engineering concept of how things 
are done. Working in community 
affairs to improve the business cli- 
mate is again a part of the inherent 
know-how coming from the engi- 
neering profession. 

To engineers who have had ten 
or more years in industry and 
know what a company needs in the 
way of space, equipment, labor and 
the margin of profit in production, 
here is a new field which needs your 
talent. Industrial development for 
communities or even state organi- 
zations does not always presently 
offer pay in the top brackets but 
your talent is not tied down. You 
can see what you are doing and 
your accomplishments come from 
a steady economic growth of your 
region. 

Using the engineering approach 
G.B.1.C. is in contact with better 
than one hundred and fifty new 


companies each month. Service is 
being sold. Invitations are offered 
to visit the area. 

It is again stressed that in this 
new profession of industrial de- 
velopment we need more qualified 
professional engineers. Join the 
ranks if you wish a new oppor- 
tunitv with unlimited scope.—End. 


About the Author... 
Charles Del- 
mar Townsend, 
P. E., was born 
f in Massachusetts 
os in 1911 and re 
ceived his B.S. in 
mechanical engi 
neering from 
Northeastern 
University in 
1934. Before 
coming to GBIC 
as executive director in 1957 he served 


Mr. Townsend 


as general manager for Professional Ex- 
pediting Service, a professional engi 
neering and management counselling 
service for small businesses. 

He is a member of the Burlington, 
Vt., Rotary Club; ASME; charter mem- 
ber of the Vermont SPE; member of 
the American Industrial Development 
Council, and a member of the North- 
eastern Industrial Developers Associa- 
tion. 
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Supplemental Services 


PHILIP J. HEALEY. INC. 


Engineers and Contractors 
TEST BORINGS 
CORE DRILLING for FOUNDATIONS 
207 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City 6 
Jo. Sq. 2-3313 
11 Park Place, New York 7 
Ba. 7-2728 


take 


advantage 
of Eas’ 


readers’ 


AEROGLIDE CORPORATION 


Engineers - Manufacturers 


Process Drying Systems 
Cereal Grains—Charcoal—Produce 


Raleigh, N. C. TE 2-6422 


Service 


BENHAM ENGINEERING COMPANY 
AND AFFILIATES 
Survey Design & Supervision of 
Civil Mechanical Electrical 
Sanitary Structural 
Engineering Projects and 
All Types of Building Construction 
215 N. E. 23rd Street 
Oklahoma City 5, Okla 


FRAZIER-SIMPLEX. INC. 
CONTRACTING & CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Furnace Engineering for the 
Glass and Steel Industries 


486 East Beau Street, WASHINGTON, PA. 
6. A 


SPRAGUE & HENWOOD. INC. With this convenient, self-addressed envelope, AE readers 


Drilling Services 
Foundation Investigations, Test Boring 
Grout Hole Drilling and Pressure Grouting 
Diamond Core Drilling 
221 W. Olive St., Scranton, Pa. 
New York, Phila., Tucson, Pittsburgh, 
Atlanta, Grand Junction, Colorado 
Buchans, Newfoundland 


can easily obtain additional information on advertisers’ 
products and services. It’s easy to use this free service— 


simply circle the numbers on the reverse side of this sheet, 


drop the cutout envelope in the mail, and within days you 
PENNSYLVANIA 


DRILLING COMPANY will receive the information requested. Hundreds of our 


Subsurface Explorations + Grouting 


Industrial Water Supply + Mineral Prospecting readers take advantage of this offer every month—why 


large Diameter Drilled Shafts 1 
don’t you? 
1205 Chartiers Ave. Pittsburgh 20, Pa. 


old Along This Line—Fasten (Staple 


AERIAL MAP SERVICE CO. 
Topographic, Planimetric, Photo Maps for 
Highways, Mining, Resources, Construction. 
City Maps, Tax Maps, Photo Geology. Tel- 
lurometer Radio Distanve Measurements, 
Triangulation, Electronic Computation. 
1016 Madison Ave. Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 


FERS T €CtASs 
PERMIT NO. 3036-R 
Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN AIR SURVEYS, INC. 
Aerial Topographic Maps—Aerial Photos for 


Highways Power & Pipe Lines 
Mining Public Works Tax Maps 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 
No Postage Stamp Necessary If Mailed In The United States 


907 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Branches: Manhasset, N. Y.—Atlanta, Ga. 


ENGINEERS 
POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


Put your card here 


Keep your name before more than 


AMERICAN ENGINEER 
2029 K STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


60,000 readers. It’s good business. 
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= Progress in Products 


MICROFILM READER Item 30 


The new Recordak Model 
Microfilm Reader is de 
signed for use with unper 
forated 16mm microfilm in 100 
foot rolls. The unit is light 
weight—only pounds—and 
features a conveniently located 
film advance lever on the side 
of the machine. Image area is 
G” by 12” and the over-all 
height of the machine is under 


twenty inches. It is available 


in reduction ratios of 20:1, 


24:1, 32:1, and 40:1. 


WEIGHING SCALE Item 34 


The Douglas Homs Com- 
pany announces development 
of a new type of completely 
self-contained portable weigh 
ing scale designed for highway 


and general construction con 


trol work as well as all appli ; 
cations where scale portability ® 
is essential. It is stated that 
the portable Hloms scales are 
very suitable for field density 
compaction and all other soils 
cngimeciing Getenminations, as 
well agercgal 
cighing ( Lest 


procedure 


TERRA-SCOUT Item 31 


Mid-States Research Corporation has developed an 
electronic) method of obtaining underground material 
Classification and depths I he breakthrough is based on 


Refraction Seismic principles. The shape of the wave seen 


on a cathod ray tube plus the velocity of the wave measured 
simultaneously by the “VPerra-Scout” as it passes through 
subsurface lavers, is the kev to immediate and positive 
Classification Dedious, costly drilling has been replaced 
by electronics, savs the tufacturer. 


INDICATOR Item 35 


\ liquid level indicator that does not depend upon 
capacitance or capacitors has been developed by Hamilton 
Standard. It can be used to measure lubricants and othe 
liquids on aircraft and industrial engines and on a wide 
range of processing equipment. The elimination of ca 
pacitors, which possess limited tolerance for high ten 
peratures and vibration, enables the indicator to operat 
reliably under severe conditions. Its main components, an 
electronic control and a unique sé nsing element 
combined as a single unit, can be engine-mounted and 
installed where heat and vibration prevent the use of co 


] t 
ventional imaicators, 


VOLTMETER Item 32 


\ transistorized digital 


voltmeter tor isthlal appli 

cations has been developed by 

Corporation \ 

addition to Cubie’s line at 

digital equipment, the \ 

voltmeter is claimed to elimi S, 
nate the costly operator errors 
which occur through misread 
ing and misinterpretation 

during conventional measure 

ment procedu cs The V-45 is 

particularly applicable to pro 

duction-line testing quality 

control and receiving and 


shipping inspection 


HEATERS 


A new line of versatile elec 


ic unit heaters for domestic 
ind) commercial applications 
tity, 

has been introduced by the fm ~ 

Modine Manufacturing Com 

pans The units need no 

special piping, Valves, pumps, 


furnaces or ductwork and can 


from a ceiling or by support 
from a ewall or. ceiling by 


means of a bracket which can 
be furnished The compact 
units can be operated from a “A 
thermostat or manually from 


TRACING PAPER PADS Item 3 


\ new line of tracing paper pads named “Fast Draw” 


has recently been introduced by the A. Lietz Company 
These new pads ire available in 814” x 11” and 12” x 18” 
sizes. They can also be ordered plain oO! with t{x4,8 x8 


or 10 x 10 fade-out erids. The attractive covers are printed 


in “blue print” blue. Fast Draw tracing paper pads fea 
ture first-class drawing surface with excellent erasing 
qualities and rapid print speed, according to the manu 


facturer. 


GIFT-BOOKARD Item 37 


Gallery ol Grilts, Ine IS providing a new service to busy 
men who lack the time to select remembrances for em 
1 business associates. ‘The firm is offering a 


plovees an 


Gilt-Bookard, which consists of a folder having 


sonalized ereeting card on the cover with a register olft 
certificate in the form of a postage paid reply ¢ ird on 
back, and an illustrated booklet offering recipients ( ICE 


of twenty-four gilts, each of which is valued to SIO 


This feature describes new products of general interest to professional engineers. For further 


information, circle the item number in the Readers’ Service Dept. and mail to AMERICAN ENGINEER. 


These listings are informational and are not an endorsement of the products, nor of the manufacturer's claims. 
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NEW, TOO, AND WE'RE 
AS PROUD AS PUNCH! 


It’s the establishment of a New York advertising office 


for the American Engineer magazine at 230 Park Avenue 


| re ... Telephone MUrray Hill 6-8555. So for the first time 
Fy in its history, the AE will have its own statf per ple solicit- 

wry : ing advertising for the publication. 


WE'D LIKE TO HAVE YOU MEET... 


Mr. Leonard Bleyer, Jr., the new Advertising Director for Al who will head up the New 
York operation. .\ graduate of Cornell University, Mr. Bleyer brings over fifteen years’ experience 


in advertising selling to the magazine. 


A PLANNED PROGRAM FOR PROGRESS... 


This giant step forward is part of a well-planned pro- 
vram for progress blocked out three years ago by NSPE 
officials. Coupled with continued editorial expansion, the 
new, ageressive advertising solicitation effort will intro- 
duce the AL through personal contact to prospective 


advertisers throughout the United States. 


KEEP US IN MIND... 


The AE is the only professional engineering magazine. 


It is read by leaders—men dedicated to their profession. -SSiON 

Advertising messages are not “lost” in the AE. Page 

rates are a real bargain. /s your firm missing an excellent at nal 

buy by not being in Al? 


TOP BUYERS! 
OVER $19-BILLION EVERY YEAR! 


OVER 65,000 COPIES MONTHLY- 
AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING ENGINEERING MAGAZINE 
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